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LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE philosophy where shoes are concerned, and he 


resigns himself unwillingly to the situation. 


HIS elegant visiting costume has a trained | Meanwhile kind Nature does her best to mitigate 
skirt of violet silk, trimmed with four scal- | his pains. She can not lengthen the sole of the 
loped flounces, each surmounted by a band of | shoe, which should have been half a size longer 
black velvet ribbon. The over-skirt and waist | than the foot, to allow for the bend- in walking, 
are of a lighter shade of violet faille, trimmed | nor can she prevent the pressure and grinding 
with white lace and black velvet ribbon and bows. | at the large joint of the great toe, but she crowds 


The waist, which is 
cut in one piece with a 
deep skirt, resembling 
a polonaise, is finished 
in the back with a 
hanging scarf of silk 
pleated lengthwise,and 
trimmed with white 
lace and velvet bows. 
Coat sleeves, worn un- 
der hanging sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond 
with the trimming of 
the back. Parasol of 
the same shade of vi- 
olet as the over-skirt, 
edged with white lace. 
White chip _ bonnet, 
trimmed with light 
violet ribbon and yel- 
low and purple pansies. 





THE FEET. 


PART from the 
dangerous and 
painful fashion of high 
heels, which is merely 
a fashion, and so des- 
tined to change for the 
better, in no one way 
do the feet suffer so 
much injury, and child- 
hood such continued 
discomfort and unhap- 
piness, as through the 
wearing of too short 
shoes. T. W. Hig- 
ginson has written of 
“*The Murder of the 
Innocents” in schools. 
I would write of the 
cruel treatment of the 
feet every where that 
custom clothes the feet. 
The child with shoes 
“out at the toes” is 
taken to the shoe store, 
where all is deference 
and hurry. His old 
bootis speedily unlaced 
and removed, and a 
new one as speedily fit- 
ted on. He is told, it 
may be, to “‘stand up.” 
Hedoesso. The great 
toe reaches the end of 
the shoe, but as, stand- 
ing, he feels no incon- 
venience from this, it 
1s pronounced a ‘‘ per- 
fect fit,” the money is 
paid, and the child and 
mother walk together 
out of the store. And 
now the misery begins, 
for as soon as the 
length of the foot is in- 
creased by the raising 
of the heel in walking, 
the toes are pressed 
forcibly against the end 
of the boot, causing 
with each step greater 
pain. The child com- 
plains; the mother, im- 
patient, refuses to list- 
en. -‘'The shoe fitted ; 
it does fit ; it shall fit— 
come along.” Once at 
home, he is silenced by 
angry reproof, perhaps 
even a slap or two are 
necessary to convince 
the helpless little vic- 
tim that there is no 


up the other toes at the first joint, and tries to 


The youth, now fully in his ‘‘ teens,” is priv. 


put her inevitable forces into width instead of | ileged to judge of the length of his own foot; 
length, since the ‘‘ uppers” consent to give way a | but, alas! very serious damage is already done, 
little. ‘The next pair of boots are got a trifle lon- | and with those unoffending members deformity 
ger, but not enough to balance the added growth | has taken the place of shapeliness. ‘The joints 
of the foot and the marginal half size; and this | of the great toe bulge out in an ugly way, even 
state of things lasts pretty much through child- | if bunions are not plainly determined. The sec- 
hood,with rare and happy accidental interruptions. | ond toe, it is not unlikely, in seeking to escape 
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LADY'S VISITING TOILETTE. 





the torture imposed on 
it, has lodged above 
its nearest neighbors, 
The foot is wide, with 
a hideous outline. The 
stouter the shoes previ- 
ously worn—t. e., the 
longer they lasted the 
growing foot — the 
greater the violence 
done. And now, say 
at fourteen or fifteen, 
when the lower ex- 
tremities have attained 
their full size, and con- 
sequently 1ook preter- 
naturally large consid- 
ered in relation to the 
rest of the body, the 
youth begins to be the 
subject of the super- 
stition which demands 
small feet; and even 
if these members have 
been judiciously cared 
for hitherto, there is 
danger that he will 
now be tempted to try 
the cramping experi- 
ment. A little sound 
advice and just infor- 
mation at this critical 
juncture would serve 
to allay his anxiety and 
forestall the wrong. 
He should be instruct- 
ed that beauty does not 
depend on size, but on 
proportion; and that, 
for good _ reasons, 
doubtless, the feet at- 
tain maturity and cease 
to grow at thirteen and 
fourteen, while the rest 
of the body continues 
for several years to 
gainin height, breadth, 
and fullness. Let him 
be patient and trust to 
Nature, whois far wiser 
as yet than man. 

The fanatical rever- 
ence so common in 
this day for small feet, 
small hands, and small 
waists, will no doubt 
decline as our knowl- 
edge of true art in- 
creases. Many a girl 
to-day prides herself 
on her small, unsym- 
metrical skeleton of a 
foot, the bare sight of 
which would make an 
artist shudder; and 
many another leaves 
all the drudgery of the 
house to her weary, 
worn-out mother, lest 
she herself should spoil 
her thin, characterless 
hands, which for beauty 
of proportion and real 
comeliness would be 
put to shame if com- 
pared .with those of 
the “maid-of-all-work” 
next door. Would that 
we might escape from 
the miserable thrall- 
dom of these false 
standards of the beau- 
tiful, and that the 
young girl might re- 
alize that small feet, 
hands, waist, never yet 
had power to win or 
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hold affection for the owner of them—indeed, 
that in all men have been profoundly and 
persistently in love with women who in these 
respects came nowhere near the present require- 
ment. ‘The next generation, more intelligent 
and courageous than this, will, we doubt not, 
inaugurate more rational and healthy standards 
in these matters, and we shall then see that 
women will be able to walk in comfort un- 
dreamed-of distances, while corns will be un- 
known. Also we shall see women breathing 
with the same freedom men do; and living thus 
truly within the laws of the physical being, as 
well as the spiritual, she will discover once for 
all what constitutes ‘‘ attraction” in woman. 
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6 Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Third Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HAarPER’s WEEKLY. 





Way Cut Paper Patterns of the Lady’s Pos- 
tilion-Basque Wrapper ; and also of the Pointed 
Cape, with Five-pleat Blouse, Apron Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 385 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents each. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 391. 

I Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Ladies’ Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses, Water-proof Cloaks, etc. ; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Wrappings, and Lingerie; Gen- 
tlemen’s Smoking Fackets, Vests, and Traveling 
Caps; Traveling Beds, Shawls, and Shawl- 
Straps ; Sachels, Parasols, and Umbrellas ; Né- 
cessaires, Collar Boxes, Traveling Purses, etc. ; 
together with a rich variety of artistic and literary 
attractions. 





THE OTHER BABY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


ELL, when you come to that, the case 
is pitiful. To think of Baby Harry 
abdicating in favor of this minute mass of 
scarcely animated nature! Harry, all bright- 
ness and quickness and sturdy strength, all 
determination and purpose and eager liking 
and definite will—and this little lump of 
flesh and flannel nothing but creases and 
folds and bulgings and fumblings, and a girl 
at that! 

But Harry the Magnanimous knows no 
envyings nor jealousies. He cares not for 
crown and throne, admires his little sister 
with whole-souled enthusiasm, and shows 
her off to visitors as if she were a panorama 
and he the exhibitor. ‘“ Dat’s her hair,” 
rubbing up the golden haze that clouds her 
head. ‘See her eyes!” and he pokes his 
dimpled fingers into the staring, blinking 
orbs, under a firm conviction that it is an 
entire novelty for babies to have eyes. 

They are strange creatures, these babies. 
You do not expect them to walk and talk 
and turn out their toes and be generally 
decorous; but it does seem as if they might 
know enough to keep their heads from drop- 
ping off their shoulders. They donot. True, 
I never knew a baby to jerk its head off, but 
no thanks to baby. From honorable, even 
Christian motives, from a benevolent desire 
to evince your sympathy with the fond par- 
ent, you hold out your arms to receive the 
proffered infant. For an instant all goes 
well, but the next, without warning or prov- 
ocation, flop! goes the-head back over your 
arm with a jerk, as if the vertebrie were re- 
solving themselves into their original lime 
and phosphorus. And then a baby is so vo- 
luminously dressed that you can never be 
sure you have clutched the real article un- 
less you take it by the neck, which hardly 
agrees with baby, though it is the favorite 
mode of handling kittens. The trouble is, 
there is nothing human about a baby. It has 
no sympathy, no love, no hope nor fear. It 
sometimes contorts its face into a grimace 
which partial friends fondly call a smile, 
but it is just as likely to be followed by a 
scream as to subside into sobriety, and it 
certainly looks as much like pain as pleas- 
ure. No, there is no good in talking about 
it. The baby being here, and being subject 
to cold and heat and hunger and thirst, must 
be warmed and fed and sheltered ; but as to 
being interesting, as to comparing it with 
Harry! 

But the wonder, the marvel, the miracle ! 
Eastern jugglers show you a palm-tree burst- 
ing the soil, branching to the heavens, put- 





ting forth leaf and bud and fruit before your 
eyes; but a baby is more wonderful than the 
palm-tree. For the change has come, so fine, 
so subtile, that your eye can not see it. Even 
while you were looking, even while you were 
reviling the little atom, it ceased to be an 
atom. Imperceptibly, undetected, the micro- 
cosm put off its impersonality and stepped 
into the ranks of humanity. The midget has 
found her soul. In her eye is recognition, 
in her smile expression. How it came about 
none can tell: but yesterday she was iso- 
lated, and to-day she is linked with all the 
world. Oh, but now she strikes out glori- 
ously into life, and puts her foes to shame! 
No more aimless lopping heads for her, but 
a stretching and setting in all directions 
whithersoever she would push her research- 
es. Now for parents and nurses who shall 
be humble and meek in spirit, and willing to 
follow nature, and not set up theories found- 
ed on their own conceit! We shall never 
cease to have the church broken up with 
dissensions between old school and new, the 
state fuming over tariff and tax, families 
torn with internal dissensions, until we bring 
up children logically. How can a man be 
logical when his parents were continually 
interposing to make him illogical from his 
infancy? A child should be permitted to 
follow out his own conclisions. The adult 
world agrees that it is not polite to inter- 
rupt. The learned world understands that 
the sequence of thought is not to be lightly 
disturbed. Let us take our politeness and 
our philosophy into the baby world. The 
little sister is gazing steadfastly at the chair. 
Her blue eyes are fixed and bulging. You 
will immediately begin to toss her and coo 
to her, distract her attention, and prevent 
her solution of the problem of the chair. So 
her mind loses the power of fixation, and by- 
and-by you will have an unreasonable and 
unreasoning woman on your hands. 

I, on the contrary, reverence her maiden 
meditations, hold my peace, and simply and 
silently watch her. Presently she stretches 
out her tiny hand. Nature is fumbling for 
the evidence of touch as well as sight. But 
she can not quite reach the chair. She 
leans forward. I obey nature and let her 
slip toward the chair. She feels it all over 
with the experimental hands. She applies 
to it her little toothless experimental mouth. 
Of course she drools somewhat on the silk 
cover, but it is far more important that a 
child should be brought up logically than 
that a chair should be kept unspotted. She 
evinces a desire to investigate the lower 
part of the chair and the under part of the 
seat. Thoroughness, a disposition to go to 
the root of the matter, continuity of atten- 
tion, are traits which can not be too highly 
valued or too fully cultivated. She leans 
out and strikes forward with a force that 
shifts her centre of gravity. Nature, as if 
for the very purpose of aiding her in the 
pursuit of knowledge, has made her utterly 
without fear. We adults should not dare 
to look over a corresponding precipice; but 
she, with blind faith in the unseen holding- 
back power of the universe, flings herself 
forward. I do not falsify her faith, but 
gather her long petticoats, for such case 
made and provided, into my hand, and hold- 
ing her like a bag, let her descend head-first 
to look at the legs and rungs of the chair. 
Prejudiced and self-conceited adults make a 
great outcry, as if you were letting the baby 
down to perdition: but it is pure logic. I 
want her to continue her investigations so 
long as they have interest for her. You 
talk about her brains. Why, her brains are 
in her head, and turning her upside down is 
not going to take them out. Does not Na- 
ture know as much about her brains as you 
and I, and would she impel her downward 
and keep her fumbling and stretching and 
staring if it was not a good thing to do? 
Only be humble and not self-conceited, and 
baby will presently give a sign that she is 
through with that branch of the subject 
and ready to come rig’it side up with care. 

And up she comes, vright and satisfied, to 
give the lie to all your narrow-brain theo- 
ries, and prepared to study the next subject 
with the attention which befits a reasonable 
being. 

And she has suddenly blossomed into beau- 
ty. There be who think she was always 
beautiful. “The baby is splendid!” says 
doting partiality, while as yet no unpreju- 
diced person can see aught but shapeless- 
ness and discoloration —a head sunk in 
shoulders, a pudgy, puffy wab. But the 
wab has unfolded like a flower. The state- 
ly head rises from the shapely shoulders, the 
yellow furze curls into silken hair. The nose 
asserts itself, the mouth unfolds and curls 
into Cupid’s bow, the plump and perfect arm, 
the dimpled, dainty hand rise and reach 
with matchless grace, or lie folded in tender 
repose. She looks and listens: what spirit 
in the erect head, in the straight and supple 
neck! what bold out-look in the eagle eyes! 
what brilliancy of tint, what purity of text- 
ure! It is a statue of breathing marble, but 


never was marble yet so fine and fair, nor is- 





the inmost petal of the rose so soft. And all 
her whiteness is suffused with the bloom 
of life. She recognizes the voice that speaks, 
the face that gazes, and her pose breaks into 
movement. Leaps a sudden light into the 
eyes’ unfathomable blue. The tiny rose-bud 
face is shining all over with smiles. Legs 
and arms, and the whole lithe little body, 
are astir and aspring. It is the far-off hid- 
den heart that as yet has uttered no word 
of love, but feels in its fastnesses the great 
throb of human sympathy, and darts out its 
swift and glad response. Nay, more than 
that, the shy little, sweet little, coy little 
woman, the Sleeping Beauty that a score of 
years will scarcely waken, breathes even now 
on the unconscious air, and Baby turns quick- 
ly away from the too fervid sunshine of your 
look, and buries her happy face in nurse’s 
sheltering shoulders. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Sanved Sugar. 


Y DEAR HORATIO,—I was lately read- 
ing my newspaper after breakfast, and 
came in the regular order—for I should be 
sorry to perform so important a ceremony in 
a disorderly manner—upon a report con- 
cerning the sanding of sugar. The details 
were very unpleasant; but I am not so sure, 
since we are told that we must all eat our 
peck of dirt, that it is uot as agreeable to 
have it sweetened, and to consume it, as it 
were, surreptitiously. I went back to the 
table and looked in my cup, but I could see 
no sand; and I inspected the sugar bowl, 
but all looked fair. The hue was not as sat- 
isfactory, indeed, as that of the table-cloth, 
but I saw no sand. Indeed it is not to be 
found in that kind of sugar. The adultera- 
tion is in the brown, in the sugar that my 
poorer neighbors buy for their coffee; and the 
reporter tells me that there is an enormous 
quantity of that sanded sugar always in the 
market. 

I have my reasons for believing him, al- 
though, as I have told you, I do not find 
them in my own sugar bowl. But I observe 
that sugar of every kind is so profusely sand- 
ed that I can readily believe it of this par- 
ticular form. I remember that among the 
boys at school there was a saying that you 
had better bite Deacon Truss’s candy care- 
fully, or you would break your teeth against 
a boulder. He was too shrewd a merchant 
to reduce the bulk of the sugar which he 
transformed into candy, so that we con- 
sumed it in the original state, and consumed 
it at our peril. The deacon did not see 
why he should lose because sinful people 
chose to sand the sugar that they sold him, 
and even if they put pebbles into it he 
would show them that it should not be to 
his injury. That assertion was fully vindi- 
cated whenever a boy’s tooth was broken. 

What I meant to say was that there is a 
great deal of fine manner which must be 
taken carefully, as the boys bit at the dea- 
con’s candy. It may be sugar, but it may 
also be sanded, and even with grains of the 
pebble size. If you know Palinurus, you 
know probably what I mean. His manner 
is wonderful. He probably early heard and 
entirely misunderstood the remark that 
manners make the man. He is all smiles 
and softness and smoothness: a kind of silk 
or satin man. He is described by all the 
adjectives that begin with a sibilant, and a 
broadside of the words that characterize his 
manners seems to be a volley of hisses. Pal- 
inurus presses your hand in both of his, as 
if nothing quite so blissful had ever befall- 
en him as seeing you then and there. His 
voice has the tone and his general address 
the character which I have sometimes re- 
marked in pastors toward the loveliest and 
most youthful lambs of the flock. His voice 
is very low, and his emphasis is incessant 
and intense. He strokes your hand as he 
converses, and it is easy to imagine him dis- 
solving in his own emotion like a lump of 
sugar in warm water. 

Indeed, how often have I been in a room 
when Palinurus entered, and felt as he ap- 
peared that we were a cup of very indif- 
ferent mixture to which the saccharine ele- 
ment was now added—the lump of sugar 
was dropped in! * But who likes Palinurus? 
He beams and smiles and rubs his hands and 
bends his head, and the words exude from 
his mouth as if they were actually viscous. 
But who, I say, likes him? To women he is 
all soft flattery—to men he is all gentle def- 
erence; he acquiesces with an obsequious bow 
before you have said what you mean; and 
Mrs. General, who devoted her life to culti- 
vating in others a ‘‘ stewed prune” expres- 
sion of countenance, could have been taught 
by Palinurus. The difficulty is that the sug- 
aris sanded. You have to receive the man- 
ners of Palinurus as the boys bit Deacon 
Truss’s candy—with the conscious possibili- 
ty of encountering a boulder. All this sug- 
ar is sanded with insincerity. The boulder 
against which you might break your teeth 
is falsity. And why, I say, as I read in the 





newspaper the report about the grocers—why 
should not sugar be sanded, if manners are ? 

Does it go beyond manners? I asked my- 
self the question because I chanced to see Fe- 
lina tripping by in the morning sunshine. A 
bright, pretty, pleasant young woman I be- 
lieve that you think her; apparently equa- 
ble as the mild breeze and gentle as the ideal 
May. I know her well from old family as- 
sociation, and I shall not deny that she has 
great attractions. It is a cheerful, buoyant 
temperament. She is gay, and makes others 
so. Felina is a sweet woman, is the general 
remark; and dowager ladies tap Whisker, 
her husband, with their fans as he brings 
them stewed terrapin at supper, and say to 
him, “Do you know your blessings? Do 
you know what it is to have such a woman 
as Felina as the sugar in your cup?” Whisk- 
er thinks that he does. He imagines that 
he knows all about it. She is pleasant and 
gay, but she is not an angel. She is, indeed, 
“a sweet little thing,” but the house is un- 
tidy, the children are slatternly. Felina is 
very lovely, but very lazy and shiftlegs. 
“ Certainly, dear madame,” he replies to Mrs. 
Terrapin; “certainly Felina is the sugar in 
my cup.” Audibly he says no more, and 
stands grinning before the dowager. But if 
he does not say it to himself, he feels al- 
ways, “Sugar! oh, certainly, sugar; but it 
is sanded.” | 

When Felina had passed I did not take up 
my paper. I was thinking of a certain friend 
of ours who, as he says, is also the friend of 
all unfortunate causes. “It is my glory,” 
he adds, “to be addicted to philanthropy. 
What is more elevating than philanthropy ? 
Hail philanthropy, and all the oppressed 
peoples and unfortunate causes!” What a 
charm that call has! Our friend has not 
spared his tongue or his pen in advocating 
the project of a balloon express to the moon, 
which he declares will be a boon to suffering 
humanity. ‘Give us,” he cries, “O perverse 
and fickle generation, give us but a balloon 
express to the moon, and humanity will cease 
to suffer. In the name of humanity I de- 
mand this and every other kind of express.” 
Here are honest sympathy and sincere hope. 
There is no reason for doubting that our 
friend means what he says. He overflows 
with sweetness toward his kind. He is elo- 
quent, devoted; and when we call the roll 
of those whom progress and reform delight 
to honor, we do not forget his name. 

In fact, to very many of us his name stands 
for an exceptional character of fidelity and 
simplicity and self-sacrifice, and those of us 
who are so lucky as to have children medi- 
tate the propriety of giving them his name. 
But what is this insinuation of Hostis, that 
in our friend’s case honesty is the best poli- 
cy? There is something unpleasantly sug- 
gestive in-his tone. And when it appears 
that our friend has invested large sums of 
money in the chance of a lunar express, 
when we discover that our friend of hu- 
manity is intensely selfish and vindictive, 
that the devotee of the rights of oppressed 
peoples has made a huge fortune by block- 
ade-running into their ports, and that the 
champion of all unfortunate causes has had 
an eye upon the support of the rest of their 
friends, we do not say that he is false and a 
scoundrel, for he is not; but we do say that 
the reporter is evidently correct, and that 
there is an enormous quantity of sanded 
sugar in the market. 

What else is much of the preaching that 
we hear? The good book is full of the love 
of God, which is perfect sweetness, and the 
universal conscience and consciousness con- 
firm the truth. No man walks abroad with- 
out feeling it. Beauty every where, and 
sorrow and mystery; but wherever there is 
a terrible and inscrutable blow, there is also 
the simultaneous consciousness, deeper than 
the numbing sense of sorrow, of infinite 
and pervasive love. And here comes my 
reverend brother into his pulpit, and for an 
hour elaborates from the text “God is love” 
a system of the universe that is merely 
devilish, as if from the heart of the pure 
and odorous magnolia a loathsome, deadly 
serpent should uncoil and encompass the 
garden. His theology is set thick with an- 
gry and poisonous thorns that sting us all 
over. But his life is self-denying; it is 
ascetic. No old saint of tradition more mor- 
tifies the flesh than he. Satan takes him up 
into the high mountains of ambition and 
temptation, but in vain—in vain. An an- 
chorite whom the demons could not stir, 
thin, wasted, dry, with strange study and 
endless vigil, he comes from the passionless 
cell of his library into the pulpit, and no 
demon whom he has triumphantly despised 
is more appalling than the demon that he 
depicts God to be. Alas, Horatio, even that 
sugar of faith and self-denial is sanded! 

Or, again, the brotaer who is not dry, nor 
ascetic, nor wasted, who refuses to seclude 
himself from other men, and who says truly 
that no man can teach men who does not 
know men—it is not easy to describe what 
we feel about him; but we do feel it, and 
when he ascends the pulpit stairs we know 
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it is not his place. He is a good fel- 
= ni all agree; he is even a jolly good 
fellow ; he is kind-hearted, indolent, genial ; 
he loves good wine and fat meat—and so 
may every healthy man, and no shame to 
him. Do we ask that a minister shall be a 
monk? Do we require the mortification of 
every honest and necessary human appetite? 
Far from it. No men more fatally carica- 
tured the Christian character and life than 
the old saints. But a preacher must be 
spiritually minded, or he can not touch us 
deeply. This good brother is not a repro- 
bate more than the other. He does not de- 
vote us to endless fire with the other, and 
he proclaims that goodness is its own re- 
ward. He is sincere. But somehow good- 
ness seems to have a kind of plum-pudding 
‘meaning in his mouth. As I hear him—ex- 
cellent, sincere, worthy man—I can not rid 
my mind of Goldsmith’s music, 


“ Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


Does he do that? I am not condemning 
him, Horatio—for who am I? But even this 
sugarissanded. Religion is something more 
than apple-dumplings. 

Now, my boy, if we have any sugar of any 
kind to offer in the market, let us sift out the 
sand as carefully as we can. For these ter- 
rible reporters give the world no peace. I 
read yesterday a review of the new poem 
which we liked so much. The critic said in 
effect that he had almost broken his teeth. 
There is a great deal of sand in this sugar, 
he said. S ft, for your life, Horatio! 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. 


HE graceful wrapper of which a cut paper 
pattern is given this week is especially pop- 
ular on account of its basque back. This basque 
falls prettily over the tournure, and relieves that 
plainness of which ladies complain in most wrap- 
pers. ‘The basque is cut as part of the corsage, 
and the skirt is fully gathered beneath. A tape 
belt, beginning at the side seams and fastened 
underneath the front, makes the basque fit close- 
ly to the figure. For dressy wrappers the fab- 
rics most used are foulards in chintz flowered de- 
signs and light summer silks in checks or stripes. 
The pretty white mohairs, challies, and delaines 
with stripes of blue, green, or violet are also 
made in this manner, and trimmed with bias silk 
bands of the color of the stripe. For midsum- 
mer garments repped piqué wrappers are being 
made, with bands and ruffles of open-work En- 
glish embroidery for trimming; white Victoria 
lawn and mull wrappers have bands of side pleat- 
ing and Valenciennes lace. Plain, neat wrap- 
pers destined for service are of the soft finished 
percales, cretonnes, and seersucker, with quiet 
gray or wood-colored grounds strip with white. 
These do not show soil readily, wash well, and 
are now considered more stylish than other cot- 
ton fabrics with white grounds. Cambrics in 
broken plaids of black and white make pretty 
wrappers; and ladies who dislike dressy polo- 
naises for morning, yet who wish to wear the gay 
Dolly Varden fabrics, have chintz goods made 
in this tasteful design. Pressed flannel wrap- 
pers provided with a hood large enough for serv- 
ice are most comfortable garments on board ship. 


POINTED CAPE WALKING SUIT. 


This model is commended for suits of linen, 
batiste, percale, and the light woolen fabrics 
worn in summer. The cape is a small talma 
open in the back. ‘The waist is a blouse with 
five box-pleats in front and back, small turned- 
over collar, and shirt sleeves with square cuffs, 
This is also the pattern used for sailor shirts of 
linen or of striped pereale worn with skirts of 
heavier goods. Great quantities of striped lin- 
ens have been put in the market this season be- 
cause the demand last year exceeded the supply. 
There is now, however, a fancy for goods with 
darker grounds for these shirts: brown, slate 
blue, and gray grounds striped with white are 
much used. Three pearl buttons, placed far 
apart, as on gentlemen’s shirt bosoms, fasten the 
box-pleat in the middle of the front of these 
waists; sets just completed have eyelet-holes, 
and are to be fastened by regular ‘‘studs” of 
Etruscan gold, rose coral, or else pearl shells. 
The collar is then fitted perfectly, and buttoned 
by the gold collar button with long shank worn 
by gentlemen. This is neat, and is sufficiently 
ornamental, but many add a silk neck-tie laid in 
folds, and tied in a sailor knot in the pretty fash- 
ion of the ‘‘ classic” scarf described in a former 
number. Very dressy blouses of light blue, buff, 
and gray foulards of solid color, and also with 
chintz figures, have been made for watering- 
place toilettes, They are to be worn with dou- 
ble skirts of white muslin or of silk of solid col- 
or. Among the French importations are pleated 
blouses.of thin batiste, both flax gray and écru: 
worn with double skirts of black silk, of nut 
brown, or of plum-color, these make most taste- 
ful and distinguished toilettes for the house. 
Some batiste blouses are ornamented with tam- 
boured embroidery and narrow guipure lace of 
their own shade, others with white embroidery 
and Valenciennes lace. A standing frill of batiste 
1s worn around the neck, with an inner ruffle of 
white pleated muslin. _An English fancy is sail- 
or shirts of pale blue, buff, or white cambric, 
with bias bands, collar, and cuffs of Dolly Var- 
den chintz. 

_ When this entire suit is made Of one material, 
bias folds of the fabric or of silk of another shade 
are laid under the pleats and allowed to show at 





the edges. The over-skirt is of simple shape, 
with apron front. ‘The under-skirt may have a 
single wide flounce, or else many narrow over- 
lapping ruffles. 


NEW COLORS, 


Rose-color is fashionable in Paris. Since 
Easter there has sprung up an infatuation for all 
the old soft shades of pink. A fashion-writer 
says one can not walk ten steps without meeting 
ladies clothed from head to foot in pink—bon- 
net, dress, and even gloves of rose-color! ‘This, 
with the gay flowered Watteau costumes, is part 
of the reaction against the black dresses so much 
worn in France since the war. Black dresses 
are also relieved by bright tints and pale shades 
of silks arranged in facings in the way described 
in a late number of the Bazar. Many of these 
have been imported by ladies here who order 
their dresses from Paris, and are now seen on 
the avenues. If the dress is all black, it is no 
longer dull silk with only its sombre self for 
trimming, but it is rich, lustrous silk, made brill- 
iant with glistening jet in galloon and fringes. 


DOLLY VARDEN NOYELTIES, 


The latest novelties in Dolly Varden goods 
are in better taste than some we have had to 
chronicle. These are French foulards of solid 
color, sage green, rose, écru, salmon, or flax 
gray, imported in polonaise patterns. ‘he shape 
of the garment is marked off, and it is trimmed 
by a border of bright-colored flowers stamped on 
the goods. The polonaise material, unmade, is 
$25. A French plate showing the design ac- 
companies each. Colored guipure lace edges 
the garment. It is to be worn with a silk skirt 
of the same or a contrasting color. 

Watteau satins are also new. They have a 
ground of rose-color, Nile green, pearl, or salm- 
on, strewn all over with flowers, birds, bees, 
and quaint, old-fashioned devices, that look as if 
painted on the glossy fabric. This goods will 
be made in polonaises of the Dolly Varden pat- 
tern that opens down the front, or else in Wat- 
teau over dresses with Pompadour neck and an- 
tique sleeves. Worn with ruffled under-skirts 
of snowy muslin, this will be a pretty costume 
for summer festivals. Thesatin costs only $1 50 
a yard, and is of that linen-back quality former- 
ly imported in stripes for under-skirts. 

Dolly Varden ruffling of pale-tinted organdy, 
with tiny chintz figures, is preferred for the neck 
and wrists of dresses of solid color. It is edged 
with Valenciennes and fluted. Plain white cam- 
bric for suits and for wrappers is imported, with 
a wide Dolly Varden border along the selvedges. 
This border is usually black, with gay flowers, 
and is. made into scant ruffles for trimming the 
polonaise and skirt. The cambric is 50 cents 
a yard. Dolly Varden neck-ties are of bias 
white foulard, strewn with rose-buds and vio- 
lets. 

RIDING HABITS. 


Riding habits seen in the Park are of black, 
blue-black, or purplish-black cloth. Ordinary 
ladies’ cloth is used for these; also English wa- 
ter-proof of fine light quality. The habit skirt 
is short and scant, and the basque has a short, 
sharp postilion, with the pleats pressed flatly 
and held down by rows of buttons. Sleeves are 
close coat shape. The basque is entirely un- 
trimmed, depending on its fine fit for its beauty. 
White tarlatan bullion, a sort of fluted puff, is 
basted around the neck of the basque, or else 
the standing English collar, of linen, all in one 
piece and broken at the points, is worn. A gold 
collar button is the fastening. If a neck-tie is 
worn, it is usually white, of twilled silk or of 
folded lawn, tied ina bow. The hat is of glossy 
black beaver, deeper in front than behind: price 
$7. The veil is little more than a mask of 
black lace or of gray grenadine. The hair is 
put up snugly and high in a coil of braids, or 
else in a single rich chatelaine braid, and is worn 
without a net. Hanging plaits, curls, ribbons, 
long veils, or any thing that streams on the wind, 
detract from the trim and tasteful dress of the 
equestrienne. 

VARIETIES. 


Polonaises of dark gray and brown linen, 
strewn all over with small white flowers em- 
broidered by machinery, as the Hamburg work 
is, are sold ready-made in stylish shapes for 
$18. The furnishing houses sell skirts of white 
repped piqué, dotted with embroidery, and 
trimmed with an embroidered flounce, to wear 
beneath cretonne polonaises. They cost from 
$12 to $16. 

A novelty for polonaises is white net in large 
square or diamond-shaped meshes. It is to be 
made up over rose-color, blue, or other pale-tint- 
ed silk, and profusely decorated with bows of 
faille ribbon. 

Sailor suits for the sea-side are shown ready- 
made for misses and little girls. ‘They are of 
navy blue flannel. The single skirt 1s gored, 
and trimmed with bias bands piped with white. 
The waist is the English sailor shirt put on over 
the head like that worn by little boys. It is 
made with a deep sailor collar, is closed front 
and back, droops over the hips, and is held in at 
the waist by India rubber in the hem, or else a 
band. ‘These jaunty négligé suits are admira- 
ble for cool mornings at the sea-shore and for 
excursions in the mountains or woods. ‘They 
cost $10 at the furnishing houses. A white 
blouse is worn under the flannel waist. 

Pretty sailor hats of Milan braid are worn 
alike by boys and girls. The brim is curled up 
all around, but can be turned down, and thus 
serve as a sun-down. Price $4. Tyrolean hats 
of straw are also $4. These are brown or white, 
with wide brown or blue ribbon band. Pearl- 
colored felt Tyroleans are also worn by boys. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss NELLIE Grant is having a very lively 
as well as very — time in England. On 
the Wednesday after her arrival she was present- 
ed to the Queen ; on the succeeding Monday she 
was dined by General ScHENCK, and in the even- 
ing the members of the cabinet and the diplo- 
matic corps were invited to meet her; next day 
she attended Lady Beaumont’s reception; the 
day afterward dinner at Countess GRANVILLE’S; 
and next night to the Duke of Edinburgh’s re- 
ception at Albert Hall. 

—Mrs. HaRRIET BEECHER STOWE is to give a 
series of readings next autumn and winter iu 
Maine. She will probably read selections from 
her own works. Mr. GrorceE A. Jones is the 
gentleman who is to manage the matter. 

—How like Dr. IRENa&vus Primz is this, from 
a recent number of the New York Observer: 
“ Now that Dr. LivinesTonz is said to be found, 
could not some arrangement be made to keep 
the doctor from getting lost again? He has a 
powerful talent for losing himself.” 

—Dr. Doran, in a chapter on gloves, panta- 
loons, and buttons, derives the word pantaloon, 
in its present application, from PLANTELEONE, 
the Planter of the Lion, the great standard-bear- 
er of the Venetian Republic, who wore this 
tight-fitting garment as a part of his official 
costume. 

—The Rev. Mr. TwicHet1, of Hartford, is 
credited with having made what Mr. BONNER 
would call ‘‘ the best time”’ of any of the minis- 
ters who preached in the chapel of Yale College 
last term. Accurate time-keepers have kept a 
careful account, by which it appears that the 
average length of morning sermons was thirty- 
four minutes fifty seconds; afternoon sermons 
thirty-one minutes twenty-five seconds. The 
longest sermon was forty-five minutes; the 
shortest by the inestimable divine whose name 
gives lustre to the first line of this paragraph. 

—Mr. GreorGeE L. Oscoop (American citizen, 
now resident in Dresden) is having much suc- 
cess on the Continent as composer and singer. 
He has had a large pecuniary temptation to 
travel through Europe for six months, singing 
as he goes; but before he commences will make 
a brief trip to his beloved Boston, and perhaps 
assist the stupendous GILMORE in his stupen- 
dous jubilee. 

—Miss Harriet Stark, who has just been cut 
off at eighty-five, in Dunbarton, was a grand- 
daughter of that famous old Stark, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who, at the battle of Bennington, 
pointing to the Hessians, said, 

“*We must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 

Or Motty Srarx’s a widow.’ It was done.” 


—Among those who extended courtesies to the 

oet BRYANT and his party, while in Havana, was 
Madame Oviepo, the heroine of the diamond 
wedding in 1858. She lives in a spacious palace 
in all the luxury of a princess. She is quite in- 
telligent, and understands all about the politics 
of the island. She manages her own business, 
and is said to derive from her sugar plantations 
some ,000 per annum. She is understood 
to favor annexation to the United States, but is 
too prudent to talk much about it. 

—It is pretty certain that LaBouLaye and 
Louis Banc will come hither this summer to 
lecture. The latter, although a small, nervous 
man, has a powerful, enchanting voice, and his 
command of English is superb. His oratory 
only differs from that of WENDELL PHILLIPs in 
that it is more glowing. The usual American 
audience would welcome him with enthusiasm. 
His treatment of English literature, or of the 
progress of monarchy in France, would be very 
ase tng 

—Miss Mary E. Perxrns has been bid for by 
the authorities of Japan, who are desirous of 
having her introduce a Jap-an’-easy way of 
teaching the young idea of that nation how to 
read, write, and cipher. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars is the figure offered. 

—MakIo resumes the operatic stage. Sundry 
bankers in Florence who had money of his fail- 
ed. It having thus ‘“‘gone where the wood- 
bine twineth,’’ he proposes to replenish by Man- 
rico, Alfredo, and such. 

—Professor RusKIN is conspicuous as an opu- 
lent, fidgety man of art, who thinks that the eyes 
of the world are focused upon him. In a recent 
manifesto he says that letters for him must be 
very short and plainly written, or they will not 
be read; furthermore, that the writers of these 
letters ‘‘need never ask me to do any thing, be- 
cause I won’t do it. I get a great many letters 
from people who know that I must be good-na- 
tured from my books. I was good-natured once; 
but I beg to state, in the most positive terms, 
that I am now old, tired, and very ill-na- 
tured.”” 

—Mr. HILLARD, one of Boston’s eminents, 
presided very 5 ay at a dinner given a few 
evenings since to Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY, manager 
of the Globe Theatre. He made the observation 
that ‘‘the man who makes me laugh is my bene- 
factor and my friend,” and he likewise remarked 
that he ‘‘shouldn’t much care if he never saw a 
tragedy again.”” Mr. HILLARD was sensible both 
times. 

—FRanz Abt, the musical composer who has 
been received with so much gush by the Germans 
of this city, has made many thousands of people 
happy by his single air of ‘‘ When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly.”? His father was a minister, 
and Franz was himself intended for the pul- 
pit; but the old gentleman died and left the 
boy penniless, and to music he went for a liv- 
ing. Since then he has made a good thing of it, 
fame and fortune having come along with rea- 
sonable speed. He belongs to no end of musical 
pe sgn ew, has any number of diplomas and 
orders, and is in all respects one of the eminent 
musicators of the period. 

—President CHADBOURNE, the new prer of 
Williams College, is a man one should know— 
small, nervous man with flashing black eye, 
sharp speech, who can write book, teach class, 
frame political platform, build and run cotton- 
mill, boo e ® silver mine, or preach sermon. 
Clever at all. 

—The Duke d’Aumale has given 5650 francs 
for a copy of Cesar’s Commentaries which be- 
longed to MONTAIGNE, and in which that superb 
old Frenchman had tnscribed his autograph. 

—Saaqasta, the present Prime Minister of 
Spain, has had a checkered career. Some years 
since he was a lottery-ticket agent, and failed in 
the business. Afterward he was kept in prison 
one year for debt. 

—The Czar of Russia proposes to confer upon 





several persons in this country the order of the 
White Eagle as an acknowledgment of the 
courtesies shown to the Grand Duke ALExis. 
General SHERIDAN especially is to have a very 
large White Eagle. 

—Governor JEWELL, among other good points, 
excels in anthems. He sings in the choir of the 
Asylum Hill Church, Harttord. 

—Another Boston man, W1Lu1aM S. Rogers, 
who died a few days since, has enrolled himself 
among the public benefactors by giving $50,000 
to found a Professorship of Chemistry in Brown 
University, to be known as the ‘* Newport Rog- 
ers Professorship,’’ and $100,000 to the city of 
Newport, Rhode Island, for its High School. 

—Miss Kate FIeE.p is having a great success 
as a lecturer in London, and before critical au- 
diences, Among those present at her reading 
on DicKENs were Mr. G. H. Lewes and Mrs. 
CHARLES Kean. The latter gave Miss FIEvp all 
her husband’s selections, and was so well pleased 
with her voice and dramatic power that she 
begged her to take the stage. 

—Prince Louis Murat, having obtained leave 
from the French government to take service in 
a foreign country, has, at the Emperor Napo- 
LEON’S personal request, been appointed an or- 
derly officer of the King of Sweden. 

—Professor NEWMAN is a wag. The English 
Anti-Tobacco Society, wanting evidences of the 
evil effects of the weed, took him into their 
service. He had never used tho stuff in any 
form, and the arrangement was that he should 
take a good smoke, get sick, and then describe 
his horrible sensations in a course o1 lectures. 
The professor smoked his pipe about half an 
hour, but, singularly enough, he did not get 
sick at all, and, so far from being disgusted, 
just keeps on smoking, and the society folks 
are a little discouraged. 

—The Rev. Robert Co.iyer, after a nice yet 
zealous time among the Eastern brethren, has 
returned to his esteemed Chicago with more 
money than any other clergyman has ever raised 
at the East for any single church at the West. 

—It is gravely stated in a Boston paper that 
“FF, B. Story, of Claremont, New thecpehios, 
sixty-four years old, has traveled twenty-seven 
years selling books and stationery at wholesale. 
He never rode a rod on a railroad, and never 
tasted tobacco or spirituous liquors.”’ What a 
Story! 

—Where in the United States, excepting in 
the State of Maine, would one expect to find 
such a notice as the following: ‘‘W. E. GouLp, 
cashier of the First National Bank in Portland, 
is to preach next Sunday in the Congregational 
Church at South Paris.’’ 

—The performance of Patti at her farewell 
benefit in Vienna on the 25th of April created 
one of the most remarkable of all her remarka- 
ble sensations. The performance consisted of 
portions of ‘‘Somnambula” and * Traviata.” 
At the end of each act the drums were allowed, 
by special permission of the emperor, to play 
the salute that is usually accorded only to roy- 
alty. At the conclusion of the performance 
Madame Parti was invited to take her place on 
a throne erected on the stage, and the members 
of the orchestra and chorus then paid their 
adieux to the diva. Subsequently the members 
of the Musical Club serenaded the gifted prima 
donna at her hotel, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people. PaTti’s rendering of the so- 
prano in the opera of ‘ Linda” was a great tri- 
umph. The musical critics declare she sur- 
passes all the other great artists who had played 
the part before her. 

—The pictures of the late JosepH GILLort, 
the pen-maker, realized a very large amount, the 
aggregate reaching about $700,000. It was the 
largest sale that has been made in England in 
many years. A picture of TURNER’s, the ‘‘ Wal- 
ton Bridges,” brought $25,000, and a marine view, 
“Junction of the Thames and Medway,” brought 
$21,750. Several pictures by the old masters and 
=! number of water-colors are yet to be sold. 

Mrs. Fanny Foster, a lady of fortune and 
good social position in this city, having a taste 
for the stage, and having had some practice in 
private theatricals, has finally adopted it as a 

rofession, and joined the WALLACK company. 
Jer personation of Grace Harkaway in ‘* Lon- 
don Assurance’’ was quite clever. 

—It seems to be settled that Count Von 
Beust, the ablest of Austrian statesmen, is com- 
ing to the United States on a visit of at least a 
year, and that it is not improbable but that he 
may come during the present year. He has 
many personal friends here. 

—NSome of the notables in attendance at the 
Conference of the Methodist Church, now in 
session at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, are 
thus sketched by a lady: ‘‘ One very prominent 
actor in this Church drama is so by virtue of his 
position as secretary, the Rev. Dr. Harris. He 
is a wholesome, genial-looking, middle-aged 
man, of large body, dark eyes, hair short and 
inclined to curl, a double chin, a rather large 
mouth, a very good voice, and gentlemanly 
hands. His good nature keeps him patient, 
which, under the circumstances, is much to his 
credit. One other man on the stage, of very fine 
presence, is assistant-editor Dupuy, of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. He is a Western fellow, with full 
beard, a magnificent physique, and an air of large- 
j.varted Westernism all over him. Almost in 
front of him in the balcony is the seat of his 
chief, Dr. Curry, who is a verb of the active 
kind. He is tall and wiry, slightly bent, has full 
white hair, a rather florid, square-shaped face, a 
ringing voice, and incisive manners. His neigh- 
borhood is quite an intellectual centre. There 
are WILLIAM F. WARREN and GILBERT HAVEN, 
of Boston, and that eminent layman, Judge Rer- 
NOLDS. WARREN is a young man, has a small, 
slight body, dark brown hair and beard, and fine 
dark eyes under eyeglasses, His complexion is 
very fair and his face very intellectual. He is 
regarded as one of the most learned men in the 
Church, is a professor in the Boston Theological 
Seminary, and will be the president of thegreat 
Boston university that is now forming. GILBERT 
HAVEN, the editor of Zion’s Herald, is almost in- 
variably written of as a ‘red-head.’ A sweet- 
heart might call his hair the color ofripe filberts. 
But to be practical and pre-Raphaelistic, it is 
quite the color of new mahogany, and a very 
agreeable color too. It has a studentish stick- 
up in front, which becomes his round face, 
flanked on either side with a patch of red 
whiskers. He has regular, clear-cut features, a 
short neck joined to a stocky, well-built body, 
and he looks healthy, morally, intellectually, and 
physically. He has a likable look, and is a wid- 
ower.” 
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1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring like the 
second, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 11 p. 
separated each by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t. ; 
1 ring like the s:cond, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t. ; 1 rin ; 
of 1 ds., 13 p. separated each by | ds., 1 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding ring, t.; | ring like the second, 
fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, and repeat once 
more from *; finally, fasten to the joining thread between 
the first and second rings, tie the ends of the thread to- 
gether and cut them off. The picots which meet in the 
middle of the medallion are worked in point de reprise as 
shown by the illustration. Each leaflet of the small four- 
leaved figures counts 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. (the length of the 
p. is regulated according to the position of the figures). 
‘The four leaflets are worked in close succession; after fin- 
ishing the figure 
draw it togeth- 
er more closely, 
wiiding the work- 
ing thread once 
about each join- 
ing thread be- 
tween two leaflets, 
and tying the ends 
of the- thread 
tightly together, 
For the scallops 
on the outer edge 
of the collar work 
in a similar man- 
ner as in the 
medallions four 
small and five 
large rings; the latter are 
graduated in size, and the 
number of ds. and p., and 
the length of the latter, are 
plainly shown by the illus- 
tration. _The upper edge 
(the. neck) of the collar 
consists of two double rows 
of rings. For the first 
double row work | ring of 4 ds., 1 
p., 4 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., t.; * 1 ring 
like the first, fasten to the last p. 
of the preceding ring, t.; repeat 
from *. ‘The second double row 
is worked in a similar manner, but 
in working every second following 
ring, instead of forming the middle 
p., fasten to the middle ring of each 
corresponding ring of the first dou- 
ble row as shown by the illustration. The 
finished edge is knotted together with the 
relative figures of the collar. 


Embroidered Silk Emery Bag. 

To make this emery bag cut a strip of 
shirting three inches and a quarter long and 
an inch and a quarter wide, sew it up at the 
ends; and tie a piece of cotton thread around 
the double material seven-eighths of an inch 
from oneend. Fill this bag with iron filings, 
and also tie it up seven-eighths of an inch 
from the other end, so that the middle stuffed 
part forms a ball. For the cover ornament a strip of black silk (three inches and 
after a thread interval of an eighth of an inch work one ring like the first ; instead. a half long and two inches and a half wide in the original) with blue silk ribbon a 
of the first p., fasten to the last p. of s Waeey quarter of an inch wide, which is sewed on 
the ring before the last, and instead of EMBROIDERED SILK with steel beads; on both sides of this are 
the middle p., fasten to the fifth p. of Bac.—Futt Size. cross seams of white silk and cross stitches 
the next leaflet of the four-leaved of blue silk. Join the ends, fringe out the 
figure. Continue in this manner. ° The fastening in | free edges a quarter of an inch wide, tie up the cover thus 
future, and the increase of rings at the extremities and | formed over the cushion, and furnish it with blue ribbons 
hollows of the points, are plainly shown by the illustra- | and bows as shown by the illustration. 


are Babe corthpaie _— rings in one direction at Lady's Crochet Sleeping Net. 
out turning the work. 3s) Tus net is worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, No. 60; red 


The | int on th : : é 
front aon of the aie is worsted braid half an inch wide 
is run through one of the 


worked as shown by theil- 
lustration. After finish- outer rounds, and serves 
to close the net. 


ing this double ‘ 
row work a similar ee eeaee 
row of rings on the & - dation of 12 ch.(chain 


tintssanah Pac tlh stitch), close these in 
t a ring with 1 sl. (slip 


serving theillustration s 
for the manner of fastening stitch), and on the 
the rings together. For ring crochet the 
the foundation of each Ist round.—36 
corner of the collar and 
for the lower 
dull point work 
a number of 
large and small 
four-leaved _fig- 
ures and several 
two-leaved  fig- 
ures, which are partly fastened to each 
other, and partly to the finished double 
rows of rings, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Finally, work for the edge on 
the neck of the collar a double row of 
rings ; each ring of the outer row counts 
2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds.; the rings of the inner row are 
2 ds. and 1 p. larger each, and in work- 
ing them they are fastened to the dou- 
ble rows and the leaf figures of the col- 
lar, as shown by the illustration. 
The collar, Fig. 2, consists of a num- 

ber: of medallions of small and large 
rings. The medallions are worked sep- 
arately, and are joined by means of 
small four-leaved figures. ‘The scallops 
on the quter edge of the collar are also worked sep- 
arately, All separate figures are tied together by 
means of thread. Work each medallion as follows : 
* 1 ring of 1 ds., 15 p. separated each by 1 ds., 
1 ds., t. (turn the work), after a thread interval of 
an eighth of an inch (the following rings are always 
separated by such an interval) work 1 ring of 4 ds., 
1 p. three-eighths of an inch long, 4 ds., 1 short p., 
1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 13 K 
p. separated each by 1 ds., 1 a fasten to the last p. of the preceding that is, 5 de. on the next sc. and 1 se. on the nag 9 og 
ring, t.; 1 ring like the second, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ch. scallop (in the following, rounds work the : ead die, aa the next 
ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 11 p. separated each by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to ¥ cording to the position of the latter, either on the mi “ty “a = ae Be 
the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring like the second, fasten to the Fig. 1.—Tipy 1x Genoese EMBROIDERY. ch. scallop, or on the middle st. of the —_ dot) i . 7 ‘ 7 an on the 
last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 9 p. separated cach by REDUCED SIzE. fore; repeat from +. 13th round.—3 ch. scallops, + 1 do 























Tidy in Genoese Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus tidy is of cambric, ornamented in Genoese embroidery. The illus- 
tration, Fig. 1, shows the tidy reduced in size; Fig. 2 shows the centre in 
full size. aving transferred the design to linen, baste the cambric on the 
latter, ran the cambric with embroidery cotton along the 
lines indieated, and sew on fine guipure cord in button- 
hole stitch with fine cotton, laying the cord in loops at 
‘regular intervals. Instead of guipure cord, coarse tatting 
cotton may be used. After finishing the embroidery sep- 
arate the tidy from the foundation, and cut away the ma- 
terial between the design figures from the under side, 
observing the illustrations. 


Tatted Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Born collars 
are worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 
120, and with one 
thread (shuttle).’ 
If . designed » for 
mourning toilettes 
they may be work- 
ed ‘with fine black 
silk, 

For the collar, 
Fig. 1, work, first, 
the four-leaved 
figures on the out- 
er edge; each of 
these consists of 
four rings or leaf- 
lets, which count 
5 ds. (double stitch 
—that is, 1 stitch 
left, 1 stitch right), 
7 p. (picot) sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds., and 
5ds. Then work the out- 
er one of the two double 
rows of rings which sur- 
round the four-leaved fig- 
ures, To do this work 
as follows: 1 ring of 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
turn the work ; that is, turn the 
ring downward so that its wrong 
side lies uppermost; after a 
thread interval of an eighth of 
an inch work one ring like the first, 
turn the work; after a thread interval 
of an eighth of an inch work one ring’ 
like the first, but instead of forming 
the first p., fasten to the last p. of the 
first ring, and instead of the middle p., fasten to 
the third p. of a leaflet of one of the figures 
(counting from the beginning). Turn the work, 
after a thread interval of an eighth of an inch 
work one ring like the first; instead of forming 
the first p., fasten to the last p. of the ring be- 
fore the last, turn the work; after a thread in- 
terval of an eighth of an inch work one ring i 
like the first; instead of the first p., fasten to . Fig. 1.—Secrion or Tarren 
the'last p. of the ring before the last, turn the CoiuaR.—Fotu Size. 
work; after a thread interval of an eighth of an 
inch work one ring like the first, fasten to the ring before the last, turn the work ; 
















Fig. 2.—CENTRE OF 

Tipy 1n GENOESE 
EMBROIDERY. ‘ 
Four Size. 


Fig. 2.—Srction or TaTTep 
Cotiar.—FvLu Size. 
































Crocuet SLEEPING NET 
FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 


de. (double cro- 8 YEARS OLD. 


chet); in- 
stead of 
the first dc., work 3 ch. ; at the end of 
the round fasten to the third of these 
3 ch. with 1 sl. Each of the remaining 
rounds is begun and closed in a similar 
manner. 2d round.—Twelve times al- 
ternately 2 dc. on the next 2 st. (stitch), 
5 ch., and pass over 1 st. with the lat- 
ter. 8d round.—On the next de. and 
on the following 2 ch. work 1 sl. each, 
then always 1 sc. (single crochet) on ‘the 
middle of. the next 5 ch., 9 ch. after 
every sc. 4th round.—> 1 sc. on the 
next sc., 4 'ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
My the next 9 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the last 
9 sc., 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same sc. on which 
the preceding sc. has been worked, 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the same sc. on which the 
preceding sc. have been worked, 4 ch., 
repeat from *; at the end of the round 
-work sl. to the middle st. of the first 9 
ch. of this round. 5th round.—1 se. on 
the middle st. of each scallop of 9 ch. ; 
after each sc. 11 ch. 6th round.—Always alter- 
nately 1. de. on the next st., 1 ch., with the latter 
pass over 1 st. 7th round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the 
next ch, of the preceding round, 9 ch., with the lat- 
ter pass over 5 st. 8th-11th rounds.—Like the 
4th-7th rounds; at the end of the 11th round work 
5 sl. on the first 5 st. 12th round.—4 ch. scallops— 
that is, four times alternately 9 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. scallop in the preceding round, * 1 dot— 


Lapy’s Crocuet 
Steering Net. 
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next sc., 1 sc. on the middle st. 
of the next dot in the preceding 
round, then again 1 dot on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the middle st. of © 
« the next ch. scallop, 4 ch. scallops ; 


rated each by 1 ch. on the 3 ch. be- 
tween the following 2 de. worked on 
1 st., after every fourth ste. work 5 
ch. ; repeat from *. 4th round.— 
%* 1 sc. on the ch. before the first of 


formed braid the eight ends of cord loosely to- 
gether, as shown by Fig. 2. Now follow four 
bead squares worked in a similar manner and 
separated by cord braiding. After working the 
last of these squares divide the cord ends in 


halves, and on both sides of the middle bead lay 
on a new piece of cord folded double, and braid 
the six cord ends together four inches and seven- 
eighths long, as shown by Fig. 1. On these two 


braids slide the scissors as shown by the illustra- 


repeat from *. 14th round,—2 
ch. scallops, * 1 dot on each of 
the next 3 sc., 3 ch. scallops; re- 
peat from *. 15th round.—2 ch. 
scallops, * 2.dots as in the 13th 
round, 4 ch. scallops; repeat from 
*. 16th round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 ch. scallops, 1 dot. 17th 
round.—Always alternately 4 ch. 
scallops, 2 dots. 18th roun@— 
Always alternately 3 ch. scallops, 
83 dots. (In this round, as well as 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Scissors Case.—Futt Size. 


in the following four rounds, the 
ch scallops count 11 ch. instead of 
9). In the 19th and 20th rounds 
the dot figures are completed by 
lessening the dots. 21st and 22d 
rounds.—Ch. scallops only. 23d 
round,—2 de. on the middle st. of 
each ch. scallop; after every second 
de. work 9 ch. In the 24th-26th 
rounds work always 3 de. on the 
3 middle st. of each ch. scallop; in 
the 24th and 25th rounds work 9 
ch. after every 3 de.; and in the 
26th round 10 ch. In the 27th 
round work alternately 4 dc., 10 ch.; in the 
28th round 4 de., 11 ch.; in the 29th round 
5 de., 11 ch. ; in the 30th round 5 de., 12 ch. ; 
and in the 31st round 6 de., 12 ch. This round 
completes the crown of the cap. In the follow- 
ing round, through which the red braid is run, 
crochet always 4 te. (treble crochet) on the 4 
middle st. of each ch. scallop; after this always 
14 ch. For the lace on the outer edge, consist- 
ing of four rounds, work in connection with the 
last round always alternately 1 de., 3:ch.; with 
these pass over 3 st. 2d round.—Alternately 2 
dc. separated by 3 ch. on the next st., 3 ch.; 
with these. pass over 6 st.. 3d round.—* I se. 
on the ch. between the next 2 de. worked on 
1 st., 5 ch., 4 ste. (short treble crochet) sepa- 












Fig. 1.—Uprer 
AND Lower SeEc- 
TION OF KNoTTED 

AND Beap Scissors 
CASE. 
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the next 4 dc., three times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. be- 
tween every 2 de., then 5 more ch., 
1 sc. on the ch. after the fourth de., 
1 ch., and repeat from *. 


Knotted and Bead Scissors 
Case, Figs. 1-3. 

Tuts case is knotted with fine 

black round cord, and is ornement- 

ed with black round beads. Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2.— MANNER OF MAKING 
Scissors Case.—F ctr Size. 


shows the lower and upper sections 
of the case reduced in size, and 
Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section of 
the band, and the manner of work- 
ing it. ‘To make the band first fold 
four cords, each forty-four inches 
long, double, sew them together in 
the middle, and there fasten them to 
a sewing-weight, so that the ends 
hang down flat beside each other in 
an even length. Pay no attention 
to the outer two cords for the pres- 
ent, and.between the remaining six 
ends set five rows of beads as shown 
by the illustration. ‘To do this fasten a silk 
thread on the outer cord at the left, take up 
five beads, and lay the thread under the next 
five cords. ‘Then draw up the thread from 
the under side, and bring it back over the 
cords through the five beads so that one bead 
comes between every two cords, then wind 
the thread around the first cord, take up five 
beads, and carry the thread first under and 
then over the cords and through the beads. 
Work three more rows of beads in a similar 
manner, and then fasten the thread. With 
the two outer cords, which have hitherto been 5 


ad, 


left unnoticed, work one button-hole stitch y 
loop each between the bead rows, as shown by FS 


a 


Fig. 2, and close under the bead square thus 
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Desien For Cover FOR QuILT.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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tion, and then work the small pocket for holding 
the point of the scissors. To do this join the 
twelve ends of cord, leave the two outer ends 
unnoticed for the present, between the remain- 
ing ten cords work eleven bead rows similar to 
those in the bead squares, as shown by the illus- 
tration (the two lower rows are shortened one 
bead each on both sides), and then, with both 
outer cords, work a row of button-hole stitch 
loops on the bead part. Cut off the ends of the 
cord, and fasten them carefully. On the under 
side of the bead part sew a piece of card-board, 
covered with black silk, which corresponds in 
shape and size with the bead part; on the upper 
edge of the card-board, where the latter is not 
sewed on, it is edged with a row of beads. The 
pocket is ornamented on the under edge with 
three tassels of large and small beads. The 
upper end of the band is finished by a rosette 
of silk, cord, and beads, which is furnished on 
the under side with a hook for fastening the 
scissors case to the belt. 

Fig. 3 shows another kind of knot-work for a 
scissors band of fine round cord and of large 
and small beads. Fold four cords double, fasten 
them to a sewing-weight, as in the preceding 
knot-work, and between the cords work four 
bead rows, forming a triangle, as follows: Fast- 
en the working thread on the fourth end of cord 
(counting from the left), take up a large bead, 
draw up the thread from the under side, around 
the fifth end of cord, and back through the large 
bead, take up eleven small beads, lay these in a 
slanting direction over the fourth and third cord 
ends, pass the thread from the upper to the un- 
der side, take up three large beads, pass on the 
thread underneath the next three cord ends to 
the right, then draw it up and carry it back over 
the cords through the three beads, so that one 
bead comes between every two cords. Take up 
eleven small beads, lay them in a slanting direc- 
tion over the third and second cords, pass the 
thread from the upper to the under side, and 
work the third and fourth rows, which are 
lengthened two beads each, like the first two 
rows, observing the illustration. The bead loops 
on the right side and the loops on the under 
edge of each triangle are worked after finishing 
the knot-work. Below the last bead row of the 
triangle join the eight cords, and with these work 
eight alternate double knots as shown by Fig. 3. 
‘These knots are worked like those in the work- 
basket illustrated in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. V., 
No. 22 (the upper two knots are covered by the 
bead loops). Having finished the knot-work, 
work the bead loops on the upper bead and on 
the free side of each triangle; in doing this car- 

the working thread back and forth through 
the bead rows. For the bead loops on the un- 
der edge of the triangle fasten the thread on the 
left outer cord, take up fifteen small beads, one 
large bead, fifteen small beads, pass the thread 
from right to left through the second bead of the 
under row, take up fifteen small beads, one large 
bead, and fifteen small beads, pass the thread 
through the second following bead in the same 
way, and continue in this manner. 


Crochet Night-Cap for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
See illustration on page 380. 


Tats cap is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 
60; a ribbon run through one of the outer rounds 
serves to close the —_ Begin the latter from the 
middle with a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), which are 
closed in a ring with 1 el. (slip stitch). On this work 
the Ist round.—10 dc. (double crochet) separated each 
by 5 ch. _— stitch); instead of the first dc. work 
8 ch., and at the end of the round fasten to the third 
of the 8 ch., which count as first dc., with 1 sl., then 
work sl. to the middle of the first ch. scallop. All the 
following rounds are begun and closed in a similar 
manner. 2d round.—Alternately 5 ch.,1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the middle st. of the next ch. —- 3d 
round.—On each ch. scallop work one bar scallop of 
1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 dc., 4 stc. (short 
treble crochet), 1 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc. 4th round.—2 sl. on 
the two middle st. of each bar scallop, then 6ch. 5th 
round.—8 stc. on the third, 2 stc. on the fourth ch. of 
each scallop of the preceding round; after each of the 
first 4et. work 2ch. 6th round.—On the middle three 
bars of each bar scallop, and on the vein of the st. 
between every two bar scallops of the preceding round, 
work 1 dc.; after each dc. 2ch. 7th round.—Always 
alternately 3 sc. on the next 8 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first 
of these), 8th round.—Always alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of every 3 sc. of the preceding round. 
9th round.—2 dc. separated by 8 ch. on the middle st. 
of each ch. scallop. 10th round.—S stc. separated 
each by 2 ch. on the middle st. of every second follow- 
ing ch. scallop. 11th round.—1 sc. on the middle of 
every 5 de., then 8 ch. 12th round.—2 dc. separated 
by 8 ch. on every third following st. 13th round.— x 
1 sc. on the next ch. scallop of the menge gerd round, 
5 ch., 1 ac. on the following ch. lop, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch. Repeat from x. 14th round.—4 stc. separated 
each by 2 ch. on the middle st. of each scallop of 5 ch. 
Now follow five rounds like the last; in working 
these, however, always work the 4 stc. on the ch. be- 
tween the middle two bars of the next bar scallop in 
the ne peng | round. In the next ten rounds work 
always 5 stc. instead of 4 etc. ; in the first of these ten 
rounds work the stc. always on the middle ch. scallop 
of each bar figure, and in the remaining rounds always 
on the middie of the 5 stc. 30th round.—5 ch., 1 stc. 
on the first stc. of the next bar figure, * 3 ch., 1 stc. 
on the ch. before the middle st. of the same bar figure, 
1 etc. on the next st., 8 ch., 1 stc. on the last st. of this 
bar figure, 1 stc. on the first st. of the next bar figure. 
Repeat from *. The lace on the outer edge is worked 
in connection with the cap. 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 dc., 1 ch.; with the latter pass over 1 st. 2d 
round.—1 sc. on every second following ch., then 7 ch. 
8d round.—2 sc. separated by 6 ch. on the middle st. of 
each ch. scallop, then 7 ch. 4th round.— * 3 dc. on 
the ch, scallo tween the next 2 sc. worked on 1 st. 
in the prece ing round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop, 5 ch. Repeat from *. 5th round.—Always 
1 sc. on the ch, before and after each 8 dc. of the pre- 
ceding round; after each sc. work one scallop of 2 ch., 
1p.,2ch. Run colored ribbon through the st. of the 
thirtieth round. 


Design for Cover of Bed-Quilt.—Venetian 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 380. 

Tus design is intended to trim the peep oy J 
piece, which lies on the upper side of the quilt. It is 
well to work this piece in four separate parts, which 
are joined with the main piece of the cover after fin- 
ishing the embroidery. To work the embroidery first 
transfer the — to the linen (the continuation of 
the design is plainly shown by the illustration), baste 
the latter on a foundation of enameled cloth, and run 
the outlines of all the design figures with medium- 
sized white knitting-cotton ; the broader parts are also 





underedged with chain stitches. Work, first, the but- 
ton-hole stitch bars and the picot seallops on the outer 
edges and inside of the di (The manner 
of working these is shown 2-5 on 172 
of Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. V.) Then stretch the 
bars for the ladder stitches with cotton, not too fine, 
and work the wheels; button-hole stitch all the out- 
lines. After finishing the embroidery separate the 
material from the remy ee arr cut away the material 
itch bars lace sti’ 


ee — button-hole s ot eer = 
es on -work the edge 
trimming as shown by the illustration. Join the 
ara! of thi lapping piece with the few 


ite parts e overlapp’ 
fave and furnish the four corners of the cover with 
uttons and cord loops for closing as shown by the 
illustration. 





JUNE OMENS. 


Tue purple iris holds a tear of dew 
All tremulous within her blue-veined eye; 
The larkspur hangs her head; the damask rose 
Looks smiling upward to the clear June sky. 


And down the garden path sweet Nell and I 
Are slowly sauntering with idle pace: 

Is it the sun that makes my hot cheek burn? 
And why that blush on Nellie’s dimpled face? 


No need of words. Too well is understood 
That universal language; ’tis as old 

As is creation, when to mother Eve 
The tale of love our father Adam told. 


Queen June, the month of roses and of love, 
Echoes on every side the tender tale, 

In rustling leaf, in flower, in throat of bird, 
And borne in perfume on the summer gale. 


Weep, iris, weep; pale Jarkspur, hang thine head; 
Shame on ye twain, your omens we defy! 

But thou, sweet rose, love’s own immortal flower, 
We'll wear within our bosoms—Nell and L 





ALL OR NOTHING. 


““TESSIE MACINTYRE, give me my yeast 

this minnit ’cross the fence, an’ don’t be 
kapin’ me wan secund more. Mr. Julius is ring- 
in’ the thurd time. I know his ring, and Miss 
Lydia haven’t come down. She ginerally lets 
him in, but there’s something atween them now. 
He hasn’t been here for a fortnight. There! 
Come in when ye’ve got yer dishes washed, an’ 
I'll go cross lots wid ye.” And Sarah Eagan 
took her flight across the back garden into the 
deacon’s entry just as Julius Sewall was making 
up his mind to go away. ‘This was not his usual 
greeting. There would be a glad little rustle 
at the door inside, the bolt would be sharply 
turned, and the sunniest, brightest face flash 
up at him with both hands held out.. To-night 
Sarah Eagan’s honest and not over-homely face 
was a poor substitute. ‘* Miss Lydia was in, 
but she had a headache.” ‘This being the rural 
form for ‘‘not at home,” Julius felt privileged 
to remonstrate. 

‘* Very sorry; but tell her I won’t interfere 
with her headache, if she wants to have one ;” 
for Sarah was one of the family, and knew its 
affairs as well as any body. 

‘¢ My head aches,” said a small, owlish young 
one who sat on the lowest step of the stairs, 
‘*because they brush and comb it so much, I 
wish they’d comb their own heads. Aunt Lydia 
isn’t sick. She’s looking lovely. I thought I 
should have to bite her.” 

“Run up, Doxy, and ask her if it wouldn’t 
do her good to ride over with me to East Pond,” 
said Julius, coaxingly. 

‘*Q-oh!” groaned the mite, in dire distress. 
“If you knew what I’ve been through to-day, 
you wouldn’t ask me. I’m just sitting down to 
rest my old bones. That’s what I’m here for. 
You can go up if you want to. "Tain’t far. The 
stairs are drefful easy. Can’t you go up ’em 
hippity-hop? ‘Try ;” with the tone one might 
use to a child. 

The seducing permission had almost its effect, 
for Julius stood with one foot on the stairs, in- 
clined to besiege a white door above, and draw 
forth headache and patient to a surrender; in 
which case Lydia would have driven round by 
East Pond, gone after water-lilies—it’s always 
water-lily season in stories—and this chapter 
would never have been written. 

“Go along!” ordered Doxy, viciously. “You're 
taking up my room on the stairs, and I want to 
meditate by myself. I need it! I feel it my 
duty to! If you don’t stir, I'll step on your 
boots !” 

‘If you don’t go to your aunt Lydia and tell 
her what I said, I'll hang you on the first holly- 
hock I come to,” said Julius, waxing wroth. 
“Start! or I'll call you a name I know of.” 

‘* What is it ?” asked the pinafore philosopher, 
getting up, and going up stairs backward. 

‘You're nothing but a—protoplasm,” de- 
livered Julius, in his most ferocious manner, 
which sent the blue frock flying to his aunt’s 
door. 

“ Aunt Lydia! Miss Cleveland! please, Miss 
Cleveland! here’s a man wants you to come 
right down to East Pond. He's in an awful 
hurry. And he called me a wicked name! It 
made me madder ’n a roach.”—A shocked 
‘* Hush, Doxy.”—‘‘ I’m glad it’s after sundown, 
so’s I can stay mad all night. Mother makes 
me forgive people ‘fore dark, so’s the sun won't 
go down ’pon my raff. How I do hate to! 
Why won't you go riding with him and take 
me? I’m very little, and I’m discreet. Mamma 
says so.” 

** What did Mr. Sewall call you ?” asked Aunt 
Lydia, looking out, calm and pale, in a cambric 
wrapper with crimson hair stripes. 

‘*It was some kind of caterpillar, or photo- 
graph, I don’t know which,” winding up with an 
intolerable screech. ‘* Why don’t you say you 
won't go? just to please me. Why don’t you 
want to go? Say, why not ?” 

“Yes, why not?” asks Julius, appearing dec- 
orously half-way up the stairs, and vanishing 
again at an expression on Lydia’s face. The 
cambric wrapper, trimly belted, with a little faded 
blue crape knot at the throat, made a bewitching 





toileite, though Lydia was not thinking at all of it 
as she went down to this importunate suer. The 
wide old room, with its white and gold paper, its 
rich hues lit and softened by crystal holders full 
of summer flowers, shut kindly as ever on the 
secrets of their regard. 

‘* What is the matter?” was Julius’s question, 
his very sensitiveness striking directly to the 
point. ‘‘ You are changed.” 

‘*Time to be, I should think,” with a weary 
smile. . 

“¢ The end of all things is not just at hand; and 
if it were, there is no reason why jot or tittle be- 
tween you and me should be altered. You speak 
in riddles.” 

‘* You are not slow enough to need help in 
guessing them. No matter. Your ‘Lewes’ 
was sent home yesterday. I hope you found it 
all right.” 

**You haven't finished it? Why, I brought 
it only the last time I was here.” 

‘*T had nothing else to do in the ten days; so 
the essays were of service for diversion.” 

*“*T see! ‘There could not be a gentler re- 
minder that you have missed me. So you would 
not come down because I had been away too 
long? Lydia mine, that would be unmerciful.” 

She turned with a quick look of pain. ‘‘ Where 
was your mercy? The days have been like the 
days of the dead. Forgive me if I can not suf- 
fer any more. You expect me to pass from the 
happiness of seeing you almost daily, of having 
you to myself sometimes, to this long indiffer- 
ence, without showing any feeling about it. I 
was made too weak for this.” 

‘* Women are the queerest—” he begins. ‘‘I 
came to-night because I’d rather see your face 
than any other in the world, and thinking as I 
walked how sweet I always found you—for no 
other woman could please with your variety 
without some odious tyranny to offset it—and 
you act as if you never wanted to see me again.” 

**T have been foolish enough to care for you,” 
she said, blushing very much as she said it. 

“* But are you sure that you like me, and that 
you don’t deceive yourself in thinking me more 
than a pleasant friend? I could live without you 
as easily as I have borne these ten days of ab- 
sence when you were so near me!” 

** All this because I’ve been answering Hattie 
Spencer’s foolish signals for flirtation! How 
have you mistaken me so? Don’t you know 
that a man may have a hundred fancies, yet 
his heart be held by only one love? The wom- 
an’s coquetry is plain as daylight. If I thought 
it need cause you any disquiet, 1’d never look at 
her again. Say you are the sensible, trusting 
girl I always took you to be, and we are friends 
again.” Doxy was not there, and he lifted her 
hand to his lips with that reverence which is so 
much more than passion to some women. A 
smile that was like sunrise on a blossom came on 
her face, and with the slightest turn she seemed 
ready to nestle at his side. But she held herself 
proud, and questioned him again. 

** Are you sure it isn’t mere liking you have 
for me? It would be nothing strange or wrong 
if you were generous enough to deceive yourself 
in this. I could be your friend, and leave you 
free to find some one who would attract you 
wholly, but I can not love you and have you 
only imagine you love me. Why, I do think I 
could kill you for that!” she said, too simply to 
be vehement. 

It pleased him. Such speeches made in ear- 
nest do please men, when they come from a wom- 
an they prefer. 

**T believe you’re the only woman who would 
do as much for me,” he laughed, but in a way 
that was very reassuring to the listener. ‘I 
don’t think I could afford to lose you. I can’t 
think of giving myself the pain for any fears or 
possibilities whatever.” 

If words of fondness and endearments are left 
out of these lovers’ speech, it is because such 
things are not made to be public in print any 
more than in reality. Not the expressions of 
feeling, but the heart itself, is most beautiful in 
full view and strongest light. 

**Can I believe in you?” she said, looking in 
his eyes as women look when they put this hope- 
less question to a man. As if a woman could 
ever read a man’s heart, except like a Hebrew 
Bible, backward. 

** If you say so, I'll give up Hattie Spencer al- 
together,” he said, magnanimously, knowing the 
girl with whom he had to deal. 

‘*T can’t bear to be unreasonable,” she flashed. 
‘*T only don’t want to be-given up myself. As 
if I were afraid of trusting you with her !” 

He gave her payment for her generous words, 
She did not see, and yet she believed, and opened 
her frank heart and put out her frank hand to her 
splendid lover. More: she mentally sat in sack- 
cloth for her injustice in making much ado about 
a trifle. 

**Is any body going to die?” asked Doxy, ap- 
pearing from a closet with loaded pinafore, and 
meeting rather sober faces. ‘‘I’ve got some- 
thing, and I’m going to take it to my mother. 
She needs something to do her good.” 

Whether an apronful of brandy-peaches would 
do her good or not, Aunt Lydia must lay hands 
on benevolence, and order him to the bath-room. 

“Taint my fault,” objected the offender, 
loudly. ‘* You ought to have been looking after 
me better. A child like me don’t know differ- 
ent—can’t be spected to! Anyhow, I’ve drunk 
all the brandy. It was juicy! And I guess the 
jar’s broke. Ow! my head’s running away from 
me inside! Aunt Lydia—I—feel—like being a 
good boy!” And so he probably did till he got 
over his debauch on brandy-peaches the next 
morning. Meanwhile, as grandmother was gone 
to sit with Aer mother in the village, and the 
child’s rightful parent had gone to prayer-meet- 
ing, and Sarah Eagan was gossiping off with the 
cats, there was nothing to do but say good-even, 
and let Lydia take care of the boy. Julius 





stepped into the cool, dark air some hours soon- 
er than he intended. Having made a sacrifice 
to his lady-love, or offered to, early in the even- 
ing, he naturally felt disposed to reward himself 
for it. Spite of himself he smiled to find his feet 
straying into the quiet street up which Hattie 
Spencer lived. French-roofs and gardens set 
with evergreens appeared along this road, and a 
pale dress and tulle scarf about an invisible head 
was lurking among the cedars near the gate of 
the farthest one. 

**Ts it a ghost that walks so late?” asked Ju- 
lius, pausing. 

“You reall¥ keep promises, then?” said one 
of the softest, fullest voices, while a white hand 
was held out to him across the gate. 

“*Tf they are pleasant ones, I never fail to do 
so. You don’t have much cause to complain of 
people failing in their promises to yon, I think ;” 
coming close enough to see her bright eyes and 
beautiful curled lashes. 

“*T never exact,” sighed thelady. ¢ Perhaps 
I deserve to be disappointed oftener than I am. 
I wanted something dolefully this evening.” 

‘*T wish I had the honor of being the object 
of your thoughts, co I might be sure of a wel- 
come.” 

‘*Oh, I wasn’t thinking of being personal at 
all. It was Jack and the evening’s letters I was 
looking for. But I was wishing you or some- 
body would come to keep me amiable while I 
wait.” 

‘*T or somebody wanted to come! I don't 
believe I came of my own accord. You must 
have drawn me here, angel de mz alma” —veiling 
a daring phrase in a tongue unknown to her, and 
letting the tone express enough to translate it. 

“*How do I know you're not calling me a 
curled rabbit, as my music-teacher did once, and 
I couldn’t understand him? What a pity you 
came when you didn’t want to! Couldn’t you 
go away if you pleased ?” holding the gate open 
in gay mockery. 

‘*Js there any reason why you and I shouldn’t 
talk, and be—just as we are?” 

“Don’t you wish it was always evening?” she 
asked, capriciously, turning to the still gleaming 
west, with the dark woods under it. 

‘* Like this—yes ;” his eyes on her, tracing the 
passion-flower in her hair, the sweep of tulle 
about her swan throat, the golden bracelet under 
her thin flowing sleeve. 

‘You have been annoyed,” she said, kindly. 
‘* Now I can’t see that without wanting to med- 
dle with it. It is easier to forgive injuries than 
annoyances.” 

‘*T agree too much with you there ;” his con- 
science lightening at this convenient touch. 

‘* With your nature,” she went on, with a little 
serious air, ‘‘one would often blame one’s self 
only because others blamed, while the generosity 
lay on your side. You puzzled me long enough, 
because I didn’t have to recall any of my pleas- 
ant first impressions, as one must with most 
people; but I hope I haven’t lost all my insight 
in reading hearts.” 

‘*You draw people to you to do them good,” 
he said, enthusiastically, as the soft flattery 
wound about his aching self-love, which felt 
Lydia’s light handling more than it seemed to. 

“T put faith in your sincerity, that’s all, 
whether I see it at once or not.” Absolute faith, 
insight, and freedom—the stale devices of mod- 
ern coquettes of whatever breed, religious, senti- 
mental, audacious, or sisterly. No man ever 
learns the trick till he has lost the game. 

‘*Put faith in me, Hattie,” he begged, in a 
voice of feeling. ‘‘I want to be trusted. It 
does me good after the coldness of the world, 
the distrust of those from whom I expect it least.” 

**T couldn’t help it, you know,” she said, with 
milk-white candor. 

But just then letters came, and tearing them 
open, a photograph dropped out. There was 
light left to see, as it lay with face upturned on 
the grass—I hope you do not think Julius capa- 
ble of looking at it otherwise. It was a man’s 
face, whose luxurious sunny sweetness could only 
assort with curled golden hair and open blue 
eyes; a gallant, irresistible face, that woke gen- 
eral jealousies in Julius. 

‘That man couldn’t come between us any 
other way, but he sent his picture to disturb me 
at least,” he said. 

“That's only fair. You have probably had 
some face in your mind while you talked to me.” 

‘*Leave such fears to other women,” was the 
scornful reply. ‘* Hattie, I wish I dared ask 
you if that man ever walked with you as I do 
now ?” 

‘“*Why not?” came the provocative answer, 
and the uplifting of serene eyes. It was August, 
lily season, and full moonlight rising on them, 
not clear nor dark ; odors of tuberose and carna- 
tion afloat; a dark-haired sweeping siren beside 
him, with caressing vibrant voice, a slim white 
hand in reach; and he had been annoyed. What 
followed was too natural. 

“TJ feel a ghost walking over my grave. Per- 
haps I’d better leave you to your pasteboard 
companion,” he said, a little bitterly. _ ; 

‘Pray give me my picture!” she said, quick- 
ly. ‘I can’t do without that!” 

“ ‘The sudden change of tone made the blood 
rebel in Julius’s veins. ; 

‘‘Must you care so much for that picture 
when I am with you ?’ 4 

“‘ What if it were more than any or all friends 
could be?” she asked, with genuine thrilling 
depth in her voice. oe 

‘*Ts that ring on your finger a bond, Hattie? 
he demanded, huskily. 

“¢T own no bonds but such as the heart weaves 
for itself,” she answered, sweetly and absently. 

Santa Maria! They were doing the scene—a 
mere play of emotion to each—beautifully. 

‘“‘This is not the world, Hattie! The moon- 
light makes a new earth of mystery and beauty 
for you and me. You are more to me than a 
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common friend, and I know you trust me. Look 
at me and read what I must not say.” 

She bent till a fold of tulle blew against his 
neck, and wrapped them together for a moment. 
The sweetness, the brilliance, of his eyes would 
have drawn some women to him heart and soul. 
His breath alone was hurried in the perfumy 
folds of that veil. . ‘‘ Because we are in another 
world,” he said, in soft, hushed tones, and kissed 
her, holding her by the shoulders like some prize 
he grasped but feared to crush. ‘Then he left 
her hastily without another word. 

She looked after him with a satisfied glance. 
‘¢ How the dew ruins these organdies! Limp 
as a handkerchief! He kisses very well—quick 
and firm; better than—” But a coquette’s rev- 
eries may not be profitable pursued farther. 

“The air is like a sea of crystal,” thought 
Lydia, leaning from her window that hour. 
And her own mind was as light and calm. Ah, 
that last week of her dream-life! Julius was 
never so gentle and kind, praising her work, 
seeming to worship her hands and her hair, and 
loading her with attentions in a silent, absorbed 
way. He begged to be allowed not to talk 
much: ‘‘It was a relief to be with some one 
who understood him without words;” and she 
took this for sheerest praise. But the moon- 
light was fair at the Cedars too, and Hattie 
Spencer's art past feigning. ‘‘'There was no 
harm in singing the song to its close,” he said. 
But the little birds flew east and the little birds 
flew west to tell Lydia Cleveland how her lover 
was at the Cedars every evening he spent away 
from her; and Hattie Spencer walked with him, 
the meeting being by accident, of course, and 
the carved onyx ring Julius wore sparkled back 
en suite with her raven eyes and hair for a week, 
a gage of jest. But when he found that Lydia 
knew this, he stood shaken and striving for non- 
chalance before her. 

** You needn’t tell me any thing.” said Lydia, 
sparkling as ever. ‘‘ You couldn’t help it. I 
blame myself for not seeing things earlier, but 
my faith in facts bowed to my faith in you. For- 
give me for presuming to read your heart better 
than you meant to have me. I haven’t quite all 
your heart, and I’d rather have none of it. I 
can’t say how [knew this. It ‘came by a ghost:’ 
only if you give that woman your love, be sure 
you get all hers in return.” 

This was all the warning she dared give him. 
No one else hinted about the gay, wild, hand- 
some lover from whom Hattie Spencer had been 
parted by her family years before, nor did any 
one know how eager she was for some change— 
even if it were marriage—that might take her 
into his world again. Since he too was married, 
nothing could part them more than they were, 
and she might make him feel her power still. 

So when the harvest-moon shone over the still 
green and fragrant fields about the Cedars, it 
fell through broad casements on Hattie Spencer 
in her wedding dress. She made a splendid 
bride, the red-lipped, black-crowned woman in 
white silk, filmed with tulle and crusted with 
orange buds. She had locked herself in alone, 
and stood with her lips on a photograph, almost 
crushing it with their pressure. ‘‘ Always yours, 
Cecil,” she whispered, ‘‘and never more than 
now.” The next moment came the bridegroom's 
knock. 

Below, in the crowd that overflowed the par- 
lors into the hall, sat Lydia at the foot of the 
staircase, looking like a Northern streamer, with 
her white dress and trailing garlands of scarlet 
leaves, whose color was reflected in her cheeks. 
She seemed the goddess of gayety, whom all 
men love, and it was while bending over her, 
absorbed in the flash and laughter of their talk, 
that Lieutenant King, a kinsman of the bride’s, 
forgot to look up till the pageant was upon them. 
His face shone as if bidden from three sum- 
mers ago, when he and Cecil were inseparable, 
since when he had been absent ; and seeing him, 
the bride’s foot wavered and her white boot heel 
caught on the edge of the stair, almost throw- 
ing her headlong. It was only a moment, and 
nobody saw the picture which dropped from her 
dress and was swept down to the lowest stair. 
Doxy, who was there on his best behavior, a lit- 
tle brown Fate in white velvet and gold buttons, 
secured the prize, keeping it hid till he went to 
pay his felicitations and kiss the damask cheek 
of the bride, holding Aunt Lydia’s hand. It was 
a pretty sight; the two women, both tall and 
slender; one like a Jacques Minot rose, the oth- 
er more like a Maréchal Niel, with her soft fair 
cheek and blonde hair. 

‘*Mayn’t I have this?” Doxy asked, holding 
the photograph straight out before him so that 
the three could see it. ‘‘ I found it on the stairs 
after you came down. I think you might give 
it to me, for I kept still clear through the ser- 
mon, and I wanted to squeal two or three times.” 

Light curling hair and blue eyes shone at 
them from the card: not the bridegroom’s deep 
gray eyes and scarcely waving locks. The bride 
stood palsied long enough for Julius to know the 
face. The woman who had insnared all his 
self-indulgent nature in a feverish passion wore 
another man’s picture in her bosom on her wed- 
ding-day. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPonpDeEnDT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 
O*E of the first questions a stranger is sure 
to ask on arriving in a strange place where 
he thinks of settling, either permanently or for 
a time, is, What is the best neighborhood? Be- 
fore answering the inquiry one should ascertain 
what the person who makes it may understand 
by the best neighborhood, for what is in every 
way so to one may not be so in any respect to 
another. The man or woman of fashion who 
comes to enjoy life in Paris for a short season 





will, of course, look out for quarters that will 
make it convenient to see and hear every thing 
that is going on without the loss of time involved 
by living at a distance from their centre of at- 
traction—the theatres, cafés, fashionable shops, 
etc., and what makes up the sight-seeing busi- 
ness to be gone through. ‘The quiet paterfa- 
milias, on the other hand, who has young sons 
and daughters to think of, will not care to be in 
the noise of one of the great thoroughfares; he 
will look out for some ‘‘ pleasant situation, with 
a nice open view and good air, and at a con- 
venient distance from the market.” Between 
these two classes of visitors there are others of 
various grades and shades of taste and require- 
ment; but these two compose certainly the ma- 
jority of Americans in Paris, and therefore I 
shall confine myself to giving them a few hints 
concerning neighborhoods, which they may find 
useful. ‘Io begin with the sight-seers and thea- 
tre-loving portion of the community, the great 
object with them is to be central, to be within 
easy walking distance of their favorite pursuits, 
to be as nearly as possible in the happy position 
of Punch’s office in Fleet Street-—within ten min- 
utes’ walk of every body. Now these people, as 
a rule, congregate in the Avenue Joséphine; why 
and wherefore is a problem which it is quite be- 
yond my possibility to solve, for it does not ful- 
filla single condition of their requirements. ‘To 
begin with, it is at the extreme end of Paris. 
The Arch of Triumph may be said to bound the 
city to the west; it stands on the threshold of 
the civilized portion of it. A few years ago the 
Arch formed the barrier between Paris and the 
western suburb, When you passed under the 
monument of a thousand battles you found your- 
self outside of Paris. M. Haussmann removed 
the barrier, and enlarged the radius of the city 
by embracing a considerable extent beyond the 
old one. The Avenue de l’Impératrice, the Ave- 
nue de Neuilly (up to a certain point), and the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée are now comprised 
within the limits of Paris proper; but to all in- 
tents and purposes they are still suburbs to those 
who reside there, and have any necessity to keep 
up daily communication with the town, either 
for business or pleasure. Now the Avenue Jo- 
séphine is on the confines of these remote re- 
gions; it runs nearly parallel with the Champs 
Elysées, or diagonally from the Arch of Tric -»h 
to the river. It is only built on one side—tnas 
facing the north—so that the best rooms, salons, 
and principal bedrooms have the full benefit of 
the bleak north winds, and never a ray of 
sun. ‘This is sufficient to prove that the houses 
are bitterly cold in winter; in summer, on the 
other hand, they are proportionably cool and 
agreeable; but this latter compensation is too 
short-lived to make up for the inconvenience of 
the long winter months, even to those who re- 
side permanently in Paris, while to most Amer- 
icans it is no compensation at all, seeing that 
they do not remain during the hot weather—not 
those, at least, of whom I am now speaking. 
They pass the winter and early spring here, and 
then take flight to some watering-place or the 
mountains. The habitations, therefore, have the 
drawback of being extremely cold, added to the 
great inconvenience of the locality. ‘The avenue 
itself is fine and spacious, and planted with young 
trees that make a delicious green curtain for 
wearied eyes to rest upon in spring, and there is 
not a shop from end to end of it. ‘This may be 
one reason why it is considered by foreigners as 
‘* aristocratic ;” but beyond this and the wide 
space, and the undoubtedly fine air that sweeps 
up fresh and strong from the river, it is difficult 
to conceive what the magnet is that draws all 
the Americans to the Avenue Joséphine. If they 
want a yard of ribbon they must take twenty 
minutes’ walk for it, and more than that if they 
want an ice-cream, or any extra dish for dinner, 
or cakes for tea, in case of a friend coming in 
unexpectedly; they are a long way off from a 
market, and the few shops at Chaillot which 
supply the entire neighborhood of small ménages 
offer very scanty resources, and charge very high 
prices. 

Families who regularly settle down in Paris 
make their arrangements so as to correct these 
local inconveniences, but birds of passage don’t 
know how to go about it; their cooks do, which 
is, of course, a great advantage, and they pay for 
it as it deserves. Then if they want to go to the 
theatre or to any other place of amusement at 
night, it is out of the question their doing so on 
foot; people who live in the Avenue Joséphine 
must make up their minds either to keep a car- 
riage or to go constantly in cabs, which comes 
very nearly as expensive at the end of the month, 
without being near so comfortable, or to lose a 
great deal of the pleasantest part of Paris life to 
a stranger. Moreover, their friends must keep 
carriages, or else they will see very little of them ; 
for this rendezvous of Americans is not in the 
line, as they call it; it crosses none of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares; it leaves them all behind; so 
that your friends never turn in to see you, ‘‘just 
as they are in the neighborhood.” They must plan 
their visit to you betimes, set it down in the morn- 
ing as a thing to be done specially ; and grievous 
as it may be to the soul of friendship to own the 
fact, we must most of us admit that it makes all 
the difference whether our bosom friend lives 
somewhere that requires some such distinct 
programme involving a certain inconvenience, 
or somewhere that enables us to look in with- 
out any trouble, and because we happen to be 
passing her door. If you live a long way out of 
the beaten track, people will not run the risk of 
an expedition to your remote latitudes without 
some guarantee of finding you; and when they 
have gone a few times and not found you, they 
will give it up in despair, and then you will either 
be wise enough to understand their just cause of 
absence, or you will not, and on the alternative 
depends the fate of your friendship. Last winter 
a very pleasant young couple arrived from Boston 





and took up their residence in this inconvenient 
Avenue Joséphine ; and though the lady was an 
old friend of the writer, and they were sincerely 
anxious to see each other as much as possible, 
the winter passed without their being able to meet 
more than once, except in the evening, when they 
came together in a crowd or at a dinner-table. 
The morning was spent by both at home, and in 
the afternoon the various visits and the shopping 
led miles away from the distant avenue, and 
making appointments is a difficult matter when 
people have a variety of conflicting calls upon 
their time and attention. I would therefore im- 
press upon Americans coming to Paris not to be 
led away by this foolish rage for a neighborhood 
which they will find extremely undesirable in the 
main, if they are here only for a short time. The 
agents know that the Avenue Joséphine is fash- 
ionable among them, and they are sure to bring 
them straight there when they come in helplessly 
and ask for a list of apartments. I suppose it is 
not an exaggerated statement to say that two- 
thirds of the avenue are furnished lodgings, hired 
on speculation with a direct view to American 
tenants; there are scarcely any French families 
living in it, and those who do reside there most- 
ly have carriages, or else lead very quiet lives, 
scarcely going out, in the sense of soirées, thea- 
tres, etc., at all. The Italian philosopher said 
that when a man was about to choose a wife, a 
horse, or a melon, there was nothing for him to 
do but to shut his eyes and put out his hand, 
and trust blindly to Providence. What Provi- 
dence was to the Italian the agents are to Amer- 
icans; when they want a house, a bonnet, or a 
cook, they shut their eyes and put out their hand, 
and blindly take what the agent offers them. Per- 
haps they will reply, Who else have we to follow ? 
who else can we apply to? In nine cases out of 
ten they will find some one capable of giving them 
safer and more disinterested advice if they take 
the trouble to look for it, and have sufficient com- 
mon-sense to follow it. Ofcourse there are cases 
when a stranger will be completely at the mercy 
of those delusive guides, and then they must only 
make the best of the sad position, recommend 
themselves to Providence, and use their intelli- 
gence to guard against the snaresand pitfalls of the 
enemy ; but, above all, let them take to heart and 
profit by the words of wisdom that flash to them 
from the golden pages of their faithful counselor, 
the Bazar. I have not space to add more to-day, 
but I shall conclude this chapter on the Avenue 
Joséphine next time by a few words to the other 
class of visitors whom I mentioned at starting. 
Comet. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Fr. is a curious fact that almost every year we 
have a ‘‘ remarkable season,”’ either unusu- 
ally hot, unprecedentedly cold, extraordinarily 
dry, or there is some other state of the weather 
which is regarded as exceptional. Last winter, 
as we all remember, was ‘peculiar’ in several 
respects. It is now said by scientific men that 
during the last six or eight months, and espe- 
cially during February and March, the atmos- 
phere was charged with electricity to a remark- 
able degree. Physicians refer the unusual prev- 
alence of nervous diseases to this cause, or rath- 
er to the sudden change which the warm spring 
days brought. The human system being highly 
stimulated by the great amount of electricity in 
the air during the winter and early spring, ex- 
perienced a reaction during the damp, warm 
days which followed. This caused unusual nerv- 
ous exhaustion and depression of spirits. Such 
is the theory, and it has certainly a degree of 
probability, to say the least. The sudden heat- 
ed term which came upon us early in May was 
most enervating, but it is wholly useless to spec- 
ulate whether or not that portended an extraor- 
dinary hot summer. It is interesting, however, 
to compare one week in May, 1872, with the cor- 
responding days of 1871. The following state- 
ment, showing the range of the thermometer in 
New York city for seven days in these two years, 
may be considered reliable: 





1872. 
3 PM. 


Documents of all kinds pertaining to music 
and the opera are collected in the archives of 
the Paris Opera. Some of these are very curi- 
ous: manuscript copies and first editions of cele- 
brated opera scores, letters from celebrated com- 
posers, engagements signed by distinguished 
singers and artists during the past two hundred 
years, and various papers of a similar kind. 





Another great excitement has been started in 
the Lake Superior region. The silver fever has 
scarcely abated when reports of gold arise. The 
reported gold fields lie from 70 to 100 miles back 
from the head of Thunder Bay, in a desolate rocky 
region, any thing but a favorable location to live 
in. The gold is associated with sulphurets ofiron. 
Reports say that one party of twelve men took 
out ten and a half tons of ore this winter that 
‘assays’’ from $5000 to $7000 per ton. In this 
wonderful region also it is said there is an abun- 
dance of tin ore; and Silver Islet mine is as rich 
as ever, another new vein having been found. 
Reports from far-off places, however, should be 
taken with caution. 


When a real emergency comes, and a woman, 
stepping out of the positions usually occupied 
or desired by the sex, meets it successfully and 


nobly, she is worthy of all praise. Even the. 


most conservative on the question of ‘* woman’s 
rights” would not hesitate to accord it to her. 
The brig Abbie Clifford left Pernambuco on 
March 27, bound for New York. The crew were 
seized with yellow fever, and many died. Among 
the victims also was Captain Clifford, a native 
of Stockton, Maine. Mrs. Clifford had likewise 
been ill with the fever; but on the death of her 
husband, and of the first officer, she went on 
deck and undertook to navigate the ship. She 
was found equal to the task. She gave the nec- 











essary instruction in navigation to the second 
mate, and with his aid the vessel was safely con- 
ducted through a severe storm, and brought to 
this port with only some trifling damages. 





_ Agreat aquarium is now in process of erection 
in Naples. The building is one hundred feet 
long by seventy feet wide, with a height of forty 
feet, and is one hundred feet from the sea. The 
lower part is to be occupied by the tanks of the 
great aquarium, to be opened to the public; and 
the upper will contain twenty-four rooms for 
laboratories, a library, and collections, with 
lodging- rooms for three or four zoologists. 
There will be fifty-three tanks in the lower 
story, one of them thirty-two feet long, ten 
broad, and three and a half deep; another twen- 
ty-six feet long; and twenty-six three feet by 
three and a half feet. The tanks throughout 
are furnished with a continuous current of sea- 
water. Up stairs, the library-room is large 
enough to hold 25,000 volumes. The principal 
laboratory-room will contain twenty to thirty 
tanks of different sizes; and besides, there are 
private laboratories for the chief zoologist and 
the first assistant, and other small laboratory- 
rooms, and rooms for collections. 


It is enough to make one’s hair stand on end 
to read of the discoveries made in the water Lon- 
doners drink. A distressed resident declares 
that John B. Gough or Father Mathew, if they 
had lived in London, would yield to the supe- 
rior advantages of comparatively clean beer and 
spirits. ° 





It is said that the base-ball season of 1872 will 
be more exciting than that of any previous year. 





An “ Annual Record of Science and Industry” 
might not generally prove attractive to ladies 
who have no special scientific tastes; but the 
recent volume bearing that title, edited by Pro- 
fessor Spencer F. Baird, will, we think, prove an 
exception. The great variety of topics intro- 
duced is divested, as far as possible, of tech- 
nical terms, so that what is said of them is 
readily understood by the general reader. 
Throughout the whole book, but particularly 
in the sections devoted to ‘ Botany and Horti- 
culture,” ‘‘ Agriculture and Rural Economy,” 
“*Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Hygiene,” 
and ‘‘ Household Economy,” ladies will tind 
numerous recipes of great value, and much im- 

ortant information about common matters. 

t is impossible to give an idea of the subjects 
treated in this book by any selections which 
come within the limits of our columns, but we 
make one or two brief quotations, as a specimen 
of the items which would be useful and interest- 
ing to ladies : 

“In removing grease spots from fabrics by means 

of benzine or petroleum, it often happens that a col- 
ored and stained outline of the portion moistened is 
left. This can be prevented by the application of a 
layer of gypsum extending a little beyond the moist- 
ened region. Wheu dry the powder is to be shaken 
and brushed off, when no trace of the spot will re- 
main. 
“Tf a glass plate be coated with collodion in the or- 
dinary manner, and, after the liquid has set, a piece 
of printed paper be lightly pressed upon the surface 
by the hand, a very exact reproduction of the letters 
or figures will be found impressed upon the collodion 
when the cape is removed, the design remaining per- 
fectly visible after the complete drying of the film. It 
is suggested that this may be the germ of some im- 
portant applications in the way of the reproduction of 
printed matter without injury to the original.” 

“* According to a late writer, sun-stroke is due to the 
action of light upon the brain, exerted through the 
eye, and not, as generally believed, to an elevation of 
temperature; and it is asserted that if the eye be 
properly shaded from the glare of the sun, any extra 
or unusual precaution in the way of protecting the 
head and back of the neck may be dispensed with.” 





Preparations have already commenced for the 
usual summer flitting into the country. A few 
hot days are sufficient to frighten many people 
from the city. It is not the hot weather but 
the unclean streets which give occasion for fear. 
If all our streets should he thoroughly purified, 
and kept so, New York would be as healthy and 
far more comfortable than many country resorts. 





Evergreens have suffered severely from the 
severity of the past winter. A great mortality 
among them has extended from Virginia to Can- 
ada, and from the Atlantic to the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains. The loss, pecuniari- 
ly, amounts to millions, and embraces Norway 
spruce, pines, arbor vit, junipers, etc., not to 
mention numerous deciduous shrubs. Long 
Island, in particular, has been a great sufferer. 
Victims are strewn wherever there are private 
or ornamental grounds and gardens. 





One of the most important contributions yet 
made to modern surgery is said to be the meth- 
od of cauterization by the electro-thermic or 
galvano-caustic apparatus. It is possible to 
vary the degree of heat applied, to direct it into 
deep cavities, and to destroy all the tissues by 
contact. The apparatus can be made of any de- 
sired shape, so as to be applicable to all parts of 
the body. Electricity has now been successful- 
ly employed in cases of bad tumors, in amputa- 
tions, in excision of cancers, in destruction of 
wens, and in numerous other cases. Itsuppress- 
es all pain after the operation, avoids all loss of 
blood, prevents putrid and purulent infections, 
facilitates the organic reconstruction and heal- 
ing of the parts, and affords a method universal- 
ly applicable. 





The Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, is to be re- 
plenished, after the havoc caused by the ex- 
igencies of the Prussian siege, with the spoils 
of Wombwell’s Royal Menagerie, which was re- 
cently sold at auction in Edinburgh. Some fine 
spotted hyenas are to be shipped across the At- 
lantic for exhibition in New York. 





An antiquated will has been found in Penn- 
sylvania, containing the following eccentric di- 
rections for the funeral : 


“I do hereby order my executors to put no new 
linen about my dead body, but put my worst shirt on 
it, and my worst handkerchief on the head, and the 
worst drawers and breeches on my body, and the 
worst stockings on my legs and feet, and invite my 
neighbors to come to my spouse, who shall treat them 
in moderation with a barrel of cider and two gallons 
of rum or other spirituous drink, and a bushel of 
wheat flour — into — i, — ss they = 
ready to carry the co en in the house or yar 
veal the foregoing en followin part of this testa- 
ment loudly, so that all may hear it. 
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Coiffures for Young and Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1-8. 
Fig. 1.—Corrrore wita Corts. ‘Th 


over the forehead and pat} 
hair is in curls of different 

' Figs. 2 and 3.—CorrrcrE 
witu Purrep Cuienon. The 
chignon for this coiffure con- 
— of yes puffs erences tn 
crépes, ie upper part of the 
crimped front hair is combed 
down, and the lower part is 
combed up; the latter is crossed 
over the chignon as shown by 
the illustration, The ends of 
the upper part of the front hair 
are curled, and fall behind the 
ear. Braid diadem. 

Fig. 4.— CorrFuRE WITH 
Roxus anp Purrs. . The front 
hair is partly combed down and, 
partly up; the ends are joined 
with the back hair and ar- 
ranged in a chignon over 


crépes, 

Figs. 5: and 6.—Co1rrurEe 
with Brarws anpCorts. The 
crimped front hair to each ear 
is arranged in a three-strand 
braid over a crépe. . The back 
hair is parted in halves, and 
each half is rolled over a crépe. 
The braids of the front hair, 


which have first been fastened £ 
together in the neck, are laid ‘SS 


Fig. 3.—Corrrurr with Purrep 
Cutenon.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 





—=———— 
upward between the rolls. Long and short curls and a jet diadem com- 
plete the coiffure. ‘ 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Co1rFrorE with Pourrep Curenon. This coiffure con- 
sists of a chignon arranged in two large puffs, on the left side of which are 
a roped strand of hair and several long curls, -as.shown by the illustration - 

above these are several short 
curls. The ends of the front 
hair are likewise curled. A 
diadem braid is set above 
the front hair. 


Suits for Young Ladies, 
Figs. 1-4, 

Figs. 1 and 8.— Gray 
Poncer Dress. This dress 
with heart-shaped basque- 
waist is of gray pongee, and 
is trimmed with box-pleated 
ruches of the material. A 
bow of the material is set 
on the bottom of the waist 
in the back. 

Figs. 2 and 4.— Brack 
Gros Grain Sacque. This 
sacque is made of black gros 
grain, and is trimmed with 
three rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon, as shown by the 
illustration. A deep Wat- 
teau pleat falls on each side 
from the back of the arm- 
hole to the bottom of the 
sacque. Coat sleeves. Keru 
\, cambric dress. 








































Theecrimped front hair is combed 
in curls, The remainder of the 
A ribbon bow completes the coiffure. 


XN 






Fig. 2.—Corrrur® witH PoFFED 


U Fig. 4.—Corrrure with Rotts 
Cuiegnon.—Front.—{See Fig. 3.] . 


AND PoFFs. 


. Fig. 6.—Corrrure WItit 
Braips anp CuRLs. 
Back,—[See Fig. 5.] 


. . Fig. 8.—ColFFURE WITH 
F PurreD CHicnon.—Back. 
Fig. 5.—CorrFurE witH Braips anp CURLS. [See Fig. 7.] 


Fig. 7.—Corrrcurr witH Purrep 
Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 


Cuienon.—Front.—[See Fig. 8.] 








Fig. 1.—Gray’Poncese Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 4.—Biack Gros Gratn SAcqve. 


Fig. 3.—Gray Poneer Dress. 
Bacx.—([See Fig. 2.] 


Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Biack Gros Grain Sacque. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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white Scotch plaid dress, trim- 
med with folds of the material 
corded with blue. White ve- 
lours double-breasted sacque, 
with blue revers and buttons. A 
cut paper pattern of this sacque 
was published with Harper’s 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. V. 

Fig. 4.—Porntep Cape, WITH 
Five-PLEAT Biovuse, APRON 
Over-SxkrIrRT, AND WALKING 
Sxret (with Cur Paper Pat- 
TERN). ‘This stylish and fash- 
ionable walking skirt is made 
of black silk, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and silk fringe. A 
five-pleat blouse-waist of black 
and white striped linen is worn 
under the pointed cape. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide 
gathered flounce. 

Cut paper patterns of this suit, 
and also of the Postilion-basque 
Wrapper, Fig. 1, are furnished 
in nine sizes, even numbers, from 
30 to 46 inches bust measure, 
the manner of taking which is 
familiar to our readers, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

Tuts pattern comprises four 
garments—pointed cape, five- 
pleat blouse, apron over-skirt, 
and walking skirt. 

Pointep Care.—This cape 
is in one piece, cut straight in 
front and opening to the neck, 
and is fitted by one dart on each 
shoulder. ‘The neck is corded. 
The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back 
for the hem in front. 

Five-PLEat Briouse.—Thir 
pattern is in four pieces—front. 
back, collar, and sleeve. It i: 
cut with full back and fronts. 
The back is laid in five box- 
pleats, an inch and a quarter 
wide, extending from the neck 
to the waist line. The front 
forms two box-pleats on each 
side of the middle, which — j “ a + oie siti teed tn the tack 

. * ‘ back to form a hem of the same width as the box-pleats. ese | pointed in front, and forming a straig and in ack. 
Black Gros Grain Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. box-pleats are sewed in a seam underneath. Pibe the lines of Plowing sleeve, sewed plain in the &rmhole. The lines of small 
Tue illustration, Fig. 1, shows the fichu trimmed with pointed | small perforations evenly together, open the pleats, and tack at | holes show where to lay the pleats, to baste the seams on the 





Fig. 1.—Biacx Gros Grain Ficnv.—Back. Fig. 2.—Biack Gros Grain Ficnu.—Front. 


ruffles of the material and with black silk fringe seven-eighths of | the top and the waist line. The neck is finished with a collar | shoulders and under the arms, and the size and shape of the 


an inch wide. Fig. 2 shows the 
same fichu trimmed with gath- 
ered black lace and with gros 
grain rolls, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Lapy’s PostiLron- 
BASQUE WRAPPER (WITH CuT 
Paper Patrern). ‘This pret- 
ty wrapper is gored in front, 
and is finished in the back with 
a postilion-basque. ‘The orig- 
inal is of lilac poplin, trimmed 
on the bottom with a box-pleat- 
ed flounce of the material. A 
ruche of lilac silk trims the 
waist and sleeves, and simulates 
an over-skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

Tuis pattern is in seven pieces 
—front of body and skirt at- 
tached, back, side. back, side 
breadth of skirt, back breadth 
of skirt, sleeve, and cuff. It is 
fitted by one dart on each side 
of the middle in front of the 
side backs, and the seam in the 
middle of the back. ‘The back 
and side backs form a rounded 
postilion below the waist line, 
and are cut with extra fullness 
at each side back and middle 
back seam, and laid in three 
box-pleats on the under side. 
The top of the separate skirt is 
gathered and secured to a belt, 
which is tacked under the basque 
to the side seams, passes round 
the back to the front, and is 
fastened with hooks and eyes. 
The coat sleeve is sewed plain 
into the armhole, and finished 
at the wrist with a long cuff, 
buttoned on the outer seam. 
Baste according to the notches 
and lines of small holes, try on 


wrong side out, and alter, if . 


necessary, by taking up more or 
less in the seams. .An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all other seams. ‘The 
holes in the top of the skirt show 
where to sew. on the pockets. 
The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back 
the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es — i" ee 

xtra for trimming, 21 

yards, i ge 

Fig. 2.—Gray Poriin Dress. 
Vest-basque and double skirt, 





under part of thesleeve. Put the 
pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, 344 yards. 

Quantity of material, 36 inch- 
es wide, 214 yards. 

Apron OVER -Sxirt.—This 
pattern is in four pieces—half 
of front gore, side gore, full 
back breadth, and postilion tab. 
Cut the front gore, back breadth, 
and tab with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid a seam. Cut the two 
side gores with the edge that 
has the single notch laid on the 
edge of the cloth. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches. 
Lay the box-pleats in the tab 
according to the notches on the 
top. The notches in the top of 
the front gore show where to lay 
a side pleat turning backward 
on each side of the middle in 
front. Gather the top of the 
side gore and full breadth, and 
sew to the belt, placing the mid- 
dle of the tab even with the 
middle of the skirt in the back. 
‘Khe six holes show where to lay 
tif. pleats, placing the holes 
evenly together. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for the seams. 

Wa xine Sxirt.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—half of 
front, two side gores, and half 
of back breadth. Only half the 
pattern is given. Cut the front 
and back breadths with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
tern given for the side gores laid 
lengthwise of the goods. Puit 
the pattern together by the 
notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, for cape, over-skirt, and 
skirt, 15 yards. 

Extra for flounce, 2 yards, 

Fringe, 8-yards. 

Velvet, 15 yards, 





DAY-DREAMS. 

ALF our burdens and our 

consolations in this world 
depend on the working of our 
imaginations. Who has never 
been haunted by a terrible dread, 
hanging over him like a heavy 
cloud, which, after threatening 
a storm, suddenly disappears, 
leaving a clear sky behind? 
And who has not been often 
buoyed up for months or years 


: € Fig.-1.—Lapy’s POstiLion-BAsQuE Fig. 2.—Gray Poprin Dress, ‘Fig. 4.—Porntep CAPE WITH FIVE-PLEAT by expectations of a consumma- i 
trimmed with black velvet rib- Wrapper (witH.Cut Parer Fig. 3.—Surr' ror Girt From. | Biouse, Apron Over-Sxirt, AND WALKING. tion devoutly wished for—ex- 
“— Black velvet buttons. Patrery). 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. Skirt (with Cur Paper PatTern). — growing me og and 

ig. 3.—Surt For Girt FROM . ‘ wv ; ‘ ; . * et ae veautifully less, until they van- 
: 7 4 1 th Five-pleat Blouse, Apron Over-Skirt, and Walk Skirt, in A ’ J 
709 Years ony. Blue and (Cut Paper Patterns of Lady’s Postilion ue Wrapper, and Pointed Cape wi ‘ive-plea , Apron Ov irt, an ‘alking Ski 


Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each.) ish into thin air ? 
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THE DOLL’S VIGIL. 


* Doty, I’m tired, so tired of play, 
Your cheeks with my tears are wet; 

No one will look for us, though it is late, 
For mother is slumbering yet; 

Slumbering yet, though she loves us 60, 
But, Dolly, we'll go and see, 

And if she can hear us, I know she will wake, 
My Dolly, for you and me. 


“ Dolly, our mother’s asleep by this tree, 
They covered the with grass 

For fear of the cold, and lest she should hear 
The footsteps of people that pass. 

Home I must go when it gets quite dark, 
But, Dolly, I'll leave you here: 

If mother should waken, and see you, she'll know 
We two have been wandering near. 


“Oh, Dolly, it’s snowing, there’s no one to care, 
And oh, it is damp and chill ; 

Poor mother may waken, 80, Dolly, we'll stay, 
And lovingly watch by her still.” 

Both mother and were sleeping soon, 
They heard not the wind’s sad tone, 

While drifting the snow o’er their resting-place, 
Where Dolly was watching alone. 





(Continued from No. 21, page 356.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tue Lovers or Arnrn,” “Lapy Avup- 
Ley’s SEORET,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XII. 
HARCROSS AND VALLORY. 


WiuaM Vattory, of Harcross and Vallory, 
was one of the wealthiest attorneys in the city 
of London, The house had been established for 
something over a century, and the very name of 
the firm meant all that was most solid and ex- 
—s in legal machinery. ‘The chief clerks at 

allory’s—the name of Harcross was nowadays 
only a fiction, for the last Harcross slept the sleep 
of wealth and respectability in a splendid mauso- 
leum at Kensal Green—the very clerks at Val- 
lory’s were full-blown lawyers, whose salaries 
gave them larger incomes than they could hope 
to earn by practicing on their own account. The 
appearance of the house was like that of a bank, 
solemn and strong; with outer offices and inner 
offices; long passages, where the footfall was 
muffled by kamptulicon; Mr. Vallory’s room, 
spacious and lofty, a magnificent apartment, 
which might have been built for a board-room, 
and Mr. Weston Vallory’s room; Mr. Smith’s 
room, Mr. Jones’s room, Mr. Thompson's room. 
Weston Vallory attended to common law, and 
had an outer chamber thronged with anxious cli- 
ents. Economy of labor had been studied in all 
the arrangements. In the hall there was a large 
mahogany tablet inscribed with the names of the 
heads of the firm and chief clerks, and against 
every name a sliding label, with the magic word 
In, or the depressing announcement Out. The 
whole edifice was pervaded with gutta-percha 
tubing, and information of the most private char- 
acter could be conveyed to far-off rooms in a 
stage whisper. ‘There were humble clients who 
never got any farther than Mr. ‘Thompson; and 
indeed to all common clay the head of the house 
was as invisible as the Mikado of Japan. 

In the Bankruptcy Court there was no such 
power existent as Harcross and Vallory. Com- 
missioners quailed before them, and judges them- 
selves deferred to the Olympian power of William 
Vallory. ‘The bankrupt, failing for half a mill- 
ion or so—the firm undertook only great cases— 
who confided himself to Harcross and Vallory, 
was tenderly led through the devious paths of 
insolvency, and brought forth from the dark val- 
ley at last with a reputation white as the undriven 
snow. Under the Vallory treatment a man’s cred- 
itors became the offenders, inasmuch as they did, 
by a licentious system of credit, lure him to his 
ruin. Half a crown in the pound in the hands 
of Harcross and Vallory went farther than seven- 
and-sixpence administered by a meaner house. 

They were great in chancery business too, and 
kept a printing-press perpetually at work upon 
bills of complaint or answers. The light of 
their countenance was as the sunshine to young 
barristers, and even Queen’s counsel bowed down 
and worshiped them. They never allowed a cli- 
ent to lift his finger, in a legal way, without 
counsel’s opinion. They were altogether expen- 
sive, famous, and respectable. ‘To have Har- 
cross and Vallory for one’s family solicitors was 
in itself a stamp of respectability. 

They were reputed to be enormously rich, or 
rather William Vallory, in whose person the firm 
now centred, was so reputed. Weston Vallory, 
his nephew, was a very junior partner, taking a 
seventh share or so of the profits; a bachelor of 
about thirty, who rode a good horse, had a trim 
little villa at Norwood, and lived altogether in 
the odor of respectability. Not to be respectable 
would have entailed certain banishment from 
those solemn halls and stony corridors in the 
Old Jewry. 

Scephen Harcross, Augusta Vallory’s godfa- 
the: had died a wealthy old bachelor, and had 
left +s bulk of his fortune, which was for the 
chief part in stock and shares of divers kinds, 
to his goddaughter— having lived at variance 
with his own flesh and blood, and being con- 
siderably impressed by the beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and general merits of that young lady. 
Whereby it came to pass that Miss Vallory, be- 
sides having splendid expectations from her fa- 
ther, was already possessor of a clear three thou- 
sand per annum. What her father might have 
to leave was an open question. He lived at the 
rate of five thousand a year; but was supposed 
to be making at least eight, and Augusta was his 
only child. 

It was, of course, a wonderful stroke of fortune 
for such a man as Hubert Walgrave, with three 
hundred a year and his profession, to become 





the accepted suitor of Augusta Vallory. The 
thing had come about simply enough. Her fa- 
ther had taken him by the hand three or four 
ays before; had been pleased with him, and 
ad invited him a good deal to Acropolis Square, 
and to a villa at Ryde, where the Vallorys spent 
some part of every summer—invited him in all 
unconsciousness of any danger in such an ac- 
quaintance. He had naturally rather lofty no- 
tions upon the subject of his daughter’s matri- 
monial prospects, He was in no hurry for her 
to marry ; would, so far as his own selfish desires 
went, have infinitely preferred that she should re- 
main unmarried during his lifetime. But she was 
a beauty and an heiress, and he told himself that 
she must inevitably marry, and could hardly fail 
to marry well. He had vague visions of a coro- 
net. It would be pleasant to read his daughter's 
name in the *‘ Peerage” before he died. All such 
ideas were put to flight, however, when Miss 
Vallory coolly announced to him one morning 
that Mr. Walgrave had proposed to her on the 
previous night, and that, with her father’s approv- 
al, she meant to marry him: not without her fa- 
ther’s approval; she was much too well brought 
up a young woman to conceive the possibility 
of any such rebellion. But, on the other hand, 
if she was not allowed to marry Hubert Wal- 
grave, she would certainly marry no one else. 

William Vallory was dumfoundered. He had 
suspected nothing, seen nothing. ‘There had 
been a few accidental meetings at flower-shows in 
London. Hubert Walgrave had been among the 
young men most frequently invited to fill up the 
ranks at the Acropolis Square dinner-parties ; 
he knew a good many people in Miss Vallory’s 
set, and had happened thus to meet her very often 
in the course of the London season. Then came 
an autumn invitation to Mr. Vallory’s villa at 
Ryde; a great deal of idling on the pier, an oc- 
casional moon-lit stroll, a little yachting—most 
fascinating of all pleasures; during which Au- 
gusta Vallory, who was never seasick, looked her 
handsomest, in the most perfect marine costume 
that a French dress-maker could devise. 

It was while he was on board Mr. Vallory’s 
yacht, the Arion, one balmy August morning that 
Hubert Walgrave told himself for the first time 
that he was in love with Augusta. She was sit- 
ting opposite him, making a pretense of reading 
a novel, dressed in blue and white, with a soft 
cashmere scarf floating about her tall slim fig- 
ure, and a high-crowned hat, with a bunch of 
white and blue feathers crowning the massive 
plaits of black hair. 

“*Why shouldn’t I marry her?” Mr. Wal- 
grave said to himself. ‘‘ The notion looks pre- 
posterous at the first showing ; but I really think 
she likes me—and she must marry some one. 
Her fortune would be an immense assistance to 
me; and over and above that, she is a woman 
who would help her husband to get on in life, 
even if she hadn’t sixpence. She is the only 
woman I have ever really admired; perhaps the 
only woman who ever liked me.” 

At this stage of Hubert Walgrave’s career he 
had no very exalted idea of that passion which 
makes or mars the lives of some men, and counts 
for so little in the careers of others. He meant 
never to marry at all unless he could marry to 
his own direct and immediate advantage. If he 
married he must marry money, that was clear. 
The income which was ample for all his wants 
as a single man would be ridiculously small when 
set against the requirements of a wife and family. 
He was very positive upon this point, but he was 
no heiress-hunter. Not the wealth of Miss Kil- 
mansegg would have tempted him to unite him- 
self to a fright or a dowdy, a woman who dropped 
her A’s, or was in any manner unpresentable. 
Nor did he go out of his way to meet Miss Val- 
lory. Fate threw them together, and he merely 
improved his opportunity. Of all the men she 
had ever known he was the one who treated 
her with most nonchalance, who paid least court 
to her beauty or her wealth. Perhaps it was for 
this very reason that she fell in love with him, 
so far as it was in her nature to fall in love with 
any one. 

So one moon-lit night on the little lawn at 
Ryde—a grassy slope that went down to the 
beach—Mr. Walgrave proposed, in a pleasant, 
gentleman-like, unimpassioned way. 

‘* Of course, my dear Augusta,” he said, in 
conclusion, ‘‘I can not be blind to the fact 
that [ am a very bad match for you, and that I 
am bound to do a good deal more than I have 
done toward winning a position before I can 
reasonably expect any encouragement from your 
father. But I am not afraid of hard work, and 
if you are only favorably disposed toward me, I 
shall feel inspired to do any thing—push my way 
to the woolsack, or something of that kind.” 

And then, little by little, he induced Miss Val- 
lory to admit that she was favorably disposed to- 
ward him—very favorably ; that she had liked 
him almost from the first. That final confession 
was going as far as any well-brought-up young 
person could be expected to go. 

**You have not been so absurdly attentive as 
other men,” she said, ‘‘and I really believe I 
have liked you all the better on that account.” 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, and registered an un- 
spoken vow to the effect that Miss Vallory should 
have ample cause to continue so to like him. 

It was rather a long time before Mr. Vallory 
quite got over the shock occasioned by his daugh- 
ter’s astounding announcement ; but he did ulti- 
mately get over it, and consented to receive Hu- 
bert Walgrave as his future son-in-law. 

**T will not attempt to conceal from you that 
it is a disappointment,” he said; ‘‘ I may say a 
blow, a very severe blow. I had hoped that 
Augusta would make a brilliant marriage. 
think I had a right to expect as much. But I 
have always liked you, Walgrave, and—and—if 
my daughter really knows her own mind, I can 
hold out no longer. You will not think of mar- 
rying just yet, I suppose ?” 





**T am quite in your hands upon that point, 
my dear Sir. My own desire would be to make 
an assured position for myself before I ask Au- 
gusta to share my fortunes. I couldn't, on any 
consideration, b a dependent on my wife; 
and my present income would not allow me to 
give her an establishment which should, even in 
a minor degree, be the kind of thing she has been 
accustomed to.” ‘ 

‘*'That’s all high-flown nonsense!” exclaimed 
Mr. Vallory, rather impatiently. ‘‘ If you mar- 
ry Augusta, you will marry her money as well 
as herself. As to waiting till you’ve a silk gown 
—well, you may do it if you like, and if she 
likes. I shall be glad to keep her near me as 
long as Ican. But you will be as old as I am, 
I take it, before you can hope to win a position 
that would be any thing like what she has a right 
to expect. She has made a bad bargain, you 
see, my dear Walgrave; and there’s no use in you 
or me trying to make believe that it’s a good 
one.” 
Hubert Walgrave’s dark face grew just a shade 
darker at this, and the flexible lips tightened a 
little. 

**Tf it is so very bad a bargain, Sir,” he said, 
gravely, ‘‘it is not at all too late for you to re- 
scind your approval, or for me to withdraw my 
pretensions.” 

The great William Vallory looked absolutely 
frightened. His only child had a will of her 
own and a temper of her own; and he had had 
more than one unpleasant scene with her already 
upon this question. 

‘* No, no, my dear fellow!” he answered, hast- 
ily. ‘*Bless my soul, how touchy you are! 
Haven’t I told you that I like you? My daugh- 
ter’s feelings are involved; and if she likes to 
marry for love, she can afford to do it. It will 
not be love in a cottage; or, if it is, it will be 
a cottage of gentility, with a double coach-house, 
and so on.” 

Thus Mr. Walgrave found himself accepted, 
much more easily than he could have supposed 
it possible he should be. He was engaged to a 
young woman with three thousand a year in the 
present, and unlimited expectations of future 
wealth. It seemed like some wild dream. Yet 
he bore this sudden fortune with the utmost equa- 
nimity. Indeed, it scarcely surprised him: he 
had made up his mind from the beginning to 
prosper in life. 

Once, and once only, William Vallory vent- 
ured upon some slight inquiry as to his future 
son-in-law’s connections. 

**T have never heard you speak of your fam- 
ily,” he said, one evening, as the two men sat 
alone in the spacious dining-room—an apartment 
that was almost awful in its aspect when sparse- 
ly occupied—with a Pompeian claret-jug between 
them. ‘‘I need scarcely say how pleased I shall 
be to make the acquaintance of any of your peo- 

le.” 

‘*T have no people,” Mr. Walgrave answered, 
coolly. ‘‘I think you must have heard me say 
that I stand quite alone in the world. Augusta 
will not receive many wedding presents from my 
side of the house; but, on the other hand, she 
will not be troubled by any poor relations of 
mine. My father and mother both died while I 
was a youngster. I was brought up in Essex 
by a maiden aunt. She too has been dead for 
the last five-and-twenty years, poor soul! She 
was a kind friend to me.” 

‘* Your father was a professional man, I sup- 
pose ?” hazarded Mr. Vallory, who would have 
been gratified by a more communicative spirit in 
his future son-in-law. 

“* He was not. He lived upon his own means, 
and spent them.” 

“* But he left you fairly provided for ?” 

** He left me three hundred a year, thanks to 
the good offices of a friend who had considerable 
influence over him. ‘The money was settled upon 
me in such a way that my father could not touch 
it. I should have begun life a beggar, if it had 
been in his power to dispose of the money.” 

‘* You don’t speak very kindly of him.” 

“Perhaps not. I dare say I am somewhat 
wanting in filial reverence. ‘The fact is, he could 
have afforded to do a good deal more for me than 
he did do, and I have not yet learned to forgive 
him. He was not a good father, and, frankly, I 
don’t much care about talking of him.” 

‘This was like a conversational dead-wall, with 
‘No thoroughfare” inscribed upon it. Mr. Val- 
lory asked no more questions. Hubert Walgrave 
was a gentleman—that was the grand point ; and 
it mattered very little how many uncles and aunts 
he had, or if he were totally destitute of such kin- 
dred. He was clever, energetic, hard-working, 
and tolerably sure to get on in the world. 

‘*T am not marrying my daughter to a drone 
who would stick a flower in his button-hole and 
live on his wife’s fortune; that is one comfort,” 
the lawyer said to himself. 

He had, indeed, no reason to complain of any 
lack of industry in Hubert Walgrave. From the 
hour in which his engagement to Miss Vallory 
became a settled thing he worked harder than 
ever. That which would have tempted most men 
to idleness urged him to fiercer effort, to more 
eager pursuit of that single aim of his existence 
—-self-advancement. He wanted to win a repu- 
tation before he married; he did not want peo- 
ple to be able to say, ‘‘ There goes that lucky 
fellow Walgrave, who married old Vallory’s 
daughter.” He wished to be pointed out rather 
as the celebrated Mr. Walgrave, the Queen's 
counsel, and his lucky marriage spoken of as a 
secondary affair, springing out of his success. 

With this great end in view—a very worthy 
aim, in the opinion of a man of his creed, which 
did not embrace very lofty ideas of this life— 
Mr. Walgrave had very nearly worked himself 
into a galloping consumption ; and while going 
this high-pressure pace had been brought to a 





sudden stand-still by that perilous illness which 
had led to his holiday at Brierwood. Skillful 





treatment, and a naturally go 


a od constituti 
which would bear some abuse, had pulled hig, 
through, and he was what our forefathers used 
to call ‘fon the mending hand” when he went 
down to the old farm-house, to fall sick of a still 
more troublesome disease. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


““THE SHOWS OF THINGS ARE BETTER THAN 
THEMSELVES.” 


Mr. VaLLory came in just before dinner, 
bringing a visitor with him—rather a dandified 
looking ee man, of the unmistakable City 
type, with faultless boots, a hot-house flower in 
his button-hole, carefully arranged black whisk- 
ers, a good-looking supercilious face, a figure just 
above the middle height, eyes like Augusta’s, and 
a complexion that was a great deal too good for 
aman. This was the junior partner, the seventh- 
share man, Weston Vallory. 

**T found your cousin Weston at the office 
Augusta,” said Mr. Vallory, ‘and brought him 
home to dinner. You must excuse his mornin 
dress; I wouldn’t give him time to change his 
clothes,” 

$i pap keep a dress suit at the office, and 
Pullman, the porter, valets me,” said Weston. 
**T only asked for ten minutes; but you know 
how impatient your father is, Augusta. So be- 
hold me!” 

He kissed his cousin, and gave the tips of his 
fingers to Hubert Walgrave. ‘There was no great 
affection between these two. Weston had full 
intended to marry Augusta, and had been beck 
astounded and outraged by her engagement. 

They dined at eight, and the banquet was not 
especially lively—a little overweighted with at- 
tendance and plate and splendor: a large round 
table, with a pyramid of gaudy autumnal flowers 
—Japanese clematis and scarlet geranium, cal- 
ceolaria and verbena—in the centre; four peo- 
ple scarcely able to see each other’s faces with- 
out an effort, and three solemn servants waiting 
upon them. Mr. Vallory and his nephew talked 
shop. Augusta asked her lover little common- 
place questions about commonplace things, and 
gave him small shreds and patches of information 
respecting her stay at Ems. He caught himself 
on the brink of a yawn more than once. He 
thought of the dusky garden at Brierwood—the 
perfume of the flowers, the low music of Grace 
Redmayne’s voice, the tender touch of her hand. 
He thought of these things even while Augusta 
was entertaining him with a lively description of 
some outrageous costumes she had seen at Ems. 

But presently he brightened up a little, and 
made it his business to be amusing, talking in 
oh! such a stereotyped way, like a creature in 
genteel comedy. He felt his own, dreariness— 
felt that between him and the woman he was to 
matry there was no point of union, no touch of 
sympathy. She talked of Parisian dresses; he 
talked of the people they knew in a semi-super- 
cilious style that did duty for irony; and he was 
miserably conscious of the stupidity and narrow- 
ness of the whole business. 

He remembered himself roaming in the gar- 
dens at Clevedon Hall—along the moss-grown 
paths, by the crumbling wall where the unpro- 
tected cherries ripened for the birds of the air, 
among the dilapidated cucumber-frames, in a 
wilderness of vegetable profusion, where the yel- 
low pumpkins sprawled in the sunshine, by the 
great still pond overhung by a little grove of 
ancient quince-trees, in and out amidst waste, 
neglect, and sweetness—with Grace Redmayne 
by his side. Was it really the same man seated 
at this table, peeling a peach, with his eyebrows 
elevated languidly, and little cynical speeches 
dropping now and then from his thin lips? 

Augusta Vallory was quite satisfied with her 
lover. He was gentleman-like and undemon- 
strative, and had nothing kindly to say about 
any one or any thing. She had no admiration 
for those exuberant hearty young men from the 
universities, great at hammer-throwing and long 
jumps, who were beginning to overrun her cir- 
cle—youths with loud cheery voices and sunburnt 
faces, hands blistered by rowing, and a general 
healthiness and joyousness of aspect. They only 
bored her. 

After dinner, when Vallory senior and Val- 
lory junior were playing a game of billiards in a 
room that had been built out at the back of the 
house over some offices, half-way between the 
dining and the drawing rooms, the fair Augusta 
amused herself by questioning her lover about 
his life in Kent. It must have been ineffably 
dismal. What had he done with himself? how 
had he contrived to dispose of his time? 

“‘ Well, of course,” said Mr. Walgrave, dream- 
ily, ‘‘that sort of life is rather monotonous. 
You get up and eat your breakfast, and walk a 
little and write a little and read a little; and, if 
you happen to be a man with that resource open 
to you, you smoke a great deal, and eat your 
dinner, and go to bed. And you hardly know 
Monday from Tuesday; if you were put in a 
witness-box you couldn’t swear whether a given 
event happened at the end of the week or the 
beginning. But to a fellow who wants rest, that 
kind of life is not altogether disagreeable ; he 
gets a honey-comb for his breakfast, a dish of 
fresh trout now and then, and cream in his tea. 
And then, you see,” concluded Mr. Walgrave, 
making a suddea end of the subject, with a sup- 
pressed yawn, ‘‘I read a good deal. 

‘You read a good deal! when the doctors 
had especially forbidden work !” , 

‘Oh, but it wasn’t hard work, and I don’t be- 
lieve I did myself any good by it; it was only a 
desultory kind of reading. I was rather anx- 
ious about Cardimum versus Cardimum, that 
chancery case in which yeur father wants me to 
make a figure; and I read up some old prece- 
dents bearing on it. There was a man in the 
reign of James II. who went in against his next 
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of kin on exactly the same grounds. And I 
read a novel of Anthony Trollope’s. 1 

‘There could be no harm in your reading a 
novel. You must have read all the novels of the 
season, I should think, in eight weeks.” 

‘No; I did a good deal of fishing. I made 
the acquaintance of a jack that I mean to bring 
to terms at some future date. He wasn’t to be 
had this year.” 

Miss Vallory asked a great many more ques- 
tions; but it was astonishing how little Mr. 
Walgrave had to tell of his Kentish experiences, 

“You are not a particularly good hand at de- 
scription, Hubert,” she said at last, somewhat 
displeased by his reticence. ‘‘If it had been 
Weston, he would have given me a perfect pic- 
ture of the farm-house life and the queer clod- 
hopping country people, with an imitation of the 
dialect, and all that kind of thing.” : 

“Tf I were good at all that kind of thing, I 
should write for the magazines, and turn my 
gifts into money,” replied Mr. Walgrave, super- 
ciliously. ‘‘1 wish you'd play something, Au- 


sta. 
erThis was a happy way of getting out of a dif- 
ficulty, suggested by a glance at the open piano. 

“T'll sing you something, if you like,” Miss 
Vallory said, graciously. ‘“‘I was trying a new 
ballad this morning, which is rather in your 
style, I fancy.” — 

+‘ Let me hear it, by all means.” 

He went to the piano, adjusted the candles, 
which were lighted ready, waited while the per- 
former seated herself, and then withdrew to a 
comfortable easy-chair. Never during his court- 
ship or since his engagement had he fatigued 
himself by such puerile attentions as turning 
over the leaves of music, or cutting open maga- 
zines, or any of those small frivolous services by 
which some men render themselves precious to 
their womankind. Indeed, in a general way, 
he may be described as scrupulously inattentive. 
If this girl chose to give him her wealth, she 
should bestow it spontaneously. There should 
be no cajolery on his part, no abasement, not 
the smallest sacrifice of self-esteem. 

Miss Vallory sang her song. She had a strong 
mezzo-soprano voice of the metallic order—a 
voice that is usually described as fine—without 
a weak note in its range. She had been taught 
by the best masters, pronounced every syllable 
with undeviating accuracy, and had about as 
much expression as a musical-box. 

Hubert Walgrave thought of ‘‘ Kathleen Ma- 
yourneen,” and the soft sweet voice singing in 
the twilight, ‘‘Oh, do you remember?” ‘‘ ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,” ‘‘The light Guitar,” 
and all Grace Redmayne’s little stock of familiar 
old-fashioned songs. The ballad was something 
of the new school: the slenderest thread of mel- 
ody eked out by a showy accompaniment: the 
poetry, something rather obscure and metaphys- 
ical, by a modern poet. 

“Do you call that thing a ballad, Augusta ?” 
he cried, contemptuously, at the end of the first 
verse. ‘‘¥For pity’s sake sing me Una voce, or 
Non piu mesta, to take the taste of that mawkish 
stuff out of my mouth.” 

Miss Vallory complied, with tolerable grace. 

“You are so capricious,” she said, as she played 
one of Rossini’s symphonies, ‘there is no know- 
ing what you will like.” 

She sang an Italian bravura superbly, Jooking 
superb as she sang it, without the faintest effort 
or distortion of feature, Mr. Walgrave watching 
her critically all the while. 

‘Upon my soul, she is a woman to be proud 
of,” he said to himself; ‘‘and a man who would 
sacrifice such a chance as mine would be some- 
thing worse than a lunatic.” 

The two lawyers came into the room while 
Miss Vallory was singing, and Weston compli- 
mented her warmly at the close of the scena, 
while her plighted lover sat in his easy-chair and 
looked on. He knew very well that the man 
would have liked to take his place, and he never 
felt the sense of his triumph so keenly as when 
he was, in a manner, trampling on the neck of 
Weston Vallory. 

_‘*The black-whiskered scoundrel,” he said to 
himself; “I know that man is a scoundrel, 
whom necessity has made respectable. We is 
Just the kind of fellow I should expect to make 
away with his clients’ securities, or something in 
that way. Very likely he may never do any 
thing of the sort, may die in the odor of sancti- 
ty; but I know it’s in him. And what a de- 
lightful thing it is to know that he hates me as 
he does, and that I shall have to be civil to him 
all the days of my life!” 

And then, after a pause, he thought, ‘‘If I 
were capable of getting myself into a mess, there’s 
the man to profit by my folly.” 

The unconscious subject of these meditations 
was leaning over the piano all this time, talking 
to his cousin. There was not much justification 
in his appearance or manners for such sweeping 
condemnation, He was like numerous other 
men to be met with daily in middle-class society 
—good-looking, well dressed, with manners that 
could be deferential or supercilious according to 
the occasion. He had plenty of acquaintances 
who called him a first-rate fellow, and he was 
never at a loss for invitations to dinner. Only 
pA = = his, which were so like his cous- 

n color, there was a hard glassy glitter, a 
metallic light, which was not ‘sepeuble to a 
physlognomist ; nor had the full red lips a pleas- 
ant expression—sensuality had set its seal there, 
Sensuality and a lurking cruelty. But the world 
im general took the black eyes and the black 
whiskers as the distinguishing characteristics of 
& very good-looking young man; a man in a 
most unexceptionable Position; a man to be 
made much of by every family in which there 
— to marry and sons to plant out 

Mr. Walgrave allowed this gentleman to en- 
ross the attention of his betrothed just as long 





as he chose. He full: <new the strength of the 
‘chain by which he h 1 Augusta Vallory, and 
that he was in no dan ,er from Weston. 

**T believe poor Weston was brought up to 
think that he was going to marry me,” she said 
to her lover one day, with contemptuous com- 
passion. ‘‘ His mother was a very foolish wom- 
an, who thought her children the most per- 
fect creatures in the world. But Weston is 
really very good, and has always been quite de- 
voted to papa and me. He owes every thing to 
papa, of course. His father quarreled with my 
grandfather, and got himself turned out of the 
firm. I have never heard the details of the sto- 
ry, but I believe he behaved very badly; and if 
papa hadn’t taken Weston by the hand, his 
chances of advancement would have been ex- 
tremely small. He is an excellent man of busi- 
ness, however, according to papa’s account; and 
I think he is grateful.” 

**Do you? Do you think any one ever is 
grateful?” Mr. Walgrave inquired, in his cynical 
tone. ‘‘I never met with a grateful man yet, 
nor heard of one, except that fellow Androcles 
—no, by-the-bye, it was the lion who was grate- 
ful, so Mr. Spectator’s story counts for nothing. 
However, your cousin is, no doubt, an exception 
to the rule—he looks like it. Was the father 
transported ?” 

‘* Hubert! How can you be so absurd ?” 

‘* Well, my dear Augusta, you said he did 
something very bad; and I inferred that it was 
defalcation of some kind, tending toward penal 
servitude.” 

“*T believe the quarrel did arise out of money 
matters; but I should hope no member ‘of my 
family would be dishonest.” 

“*My dear girl, dishonesty crops up in all 
kinds of families; a dukedom will not protect 
you from the possibility. ‘There are rogues in 
the peerage, I dare say. But I am not at all 
curious about Mr. Weston Vallory’s father. The 
man himself is enough—I accept him as a fact.” 

**You really have a very impertinent manner 
of speaking about my family,” Miss Vallory ex- 
claimed, with an aggrieved air. 

‘* My dearest, if you expect that I am going 
to bow down and worship your family as well as 
yourself, you are altogether mistaken. It was 
you I wooed that sweet summer night at Ryde, 
not the whole race of Vallory. Upon that point 
I reserve the right to be critical.” 

**You seem to be quite prejudiced against 
Weston.” 

**Not at all. I will freely admit that I don’t 
care very much for a man with such a brilliant 
complexion; but that is a mere capricious an- 
tipathy—like an aversion to roses—which I would 
hardly confess to any one but yourself.” ; 

‘The lovers frequently indulged in small bick- 
erings of this kind, by which means Mr. Wal- 
grave maintained, or supposed that he maintain- 
ed, his independence. He did not bow down 
and worship; and it happened curiously that 
Miss Vallory liked him all the better for his 
habitual incivility. She had been surfeited by 
the attentions of men who thought of her only as 
the heiress of Harcross and Vallory. This man, 
with his habitual sneer and cool off-hand manner, 
seemed so much truer than the rest. And yet 
he was playing his own game, and meditating his 
own advantage: and the affection he had given 
her was so weak a thing that it perished alto- 
gether under the influence of his first temptation. 

In the course of the evening there was a dis- 
cussion as to where Mr. Vallory and his daugh- 
ter should go for the next six weeks. ‘lhe 
father would gladly have staid in Acropolis 
Square, and pottered down to his office every 
day. There was always plenty of business for 
him, even in the long vacation, and it was near- 
er his heart than any of the pleasures of life; but 
Augusta protested against such an outrage of the 
proprieties. 

** We should have fever, or cholera, or some- 
thing, papa,” she said. ‘‘ That kind of thing al- 
ways rages out of the London season.” 

**‘The London death rate was higher last May 
than in the preceding August, I assure you.” 

‘** My dear papa, it is simply impossible. Let 
us go to the Stapletons. You know it is an old 
promise.” 

‘“‘T hate staying at country houses: break- 
fasting with a herd of strangers every morning ; 
and hearing billiard-balls going from morning 
till night; and not being able to find a corner 
where one can write a letter; and being perpet- 
ually driven about on pleasure jaunts; doing 
ruined abbeys and water-falls; not a moment’s 
peace. All very well for young people, but act- 
ual martyrdom when one’s on the wrong side of 
fifty. You can go to Haley if you like, Augus- 
ta, I would much rather go to Eastbourne.” 

‘*In that case, I will go too, papa,” replied 
Miss Vallory. ‘‘It’s rather a pity you lent the 
villa to the Filmers ; it would have been nice to 
have the Arion.” 

**You can have the Arion at Eastbourne,” 
said Mr. Vallory. ‘I djdn’t lend the yacht to 
the Filmers.”’ 

“Very well, papa; let us go to Eastbourne. 
And Hubert can come down to us—can’t you, 
Hubert ?” 

‘*T shall be delighted, of course, to run down 
for a day or two.” 

‘*A day or two!” exclaimed Miss Vallory. 
‘*Why shouldn’t you spend all September with 
us? Youcan have nothing to do in London.” 

‘* My dear Augusta, I came back to town on 
purpose to work. I can never do much good 
except in my own rooms, with my books of ref- 
erence at hand.” 

He rather shrank from the idea of Eastbourne 
—the half mile or so of parade—the band—the 
dull narrow round of sea-side life. Ryde had 
been very agreeable to him last year, though his 
life had been the same kind of thing; but to- 
night he thought of such an existence with a 
Strange aversion. Indeed, it seemed to him just 





now that nothing would be so pleasant as to bury 
himself in his chambers, with his books for his 
sole companions. 

‘* But it is preposterous to think of working 
all through September,” urged Augusta, with a 
somewhat heightened color. ‘‘ You really must 
come; the sea air will do you a world of good. 
We shall have the Arion ; and you are so fond 
of yachting.” 

“*Yes, I am very fond of yachting; but I 
scarcely feel equal to the gayeties of a watering- 

lace. I would rather vegetate in the Temple.” 

‘*But Eastbourne is not a gay place. Kt is 
the place of places for an invalid, if you still pro- 
fess to be one.” 

“*My dear Augusta, if you command me to 
come, [ will come, at any hazard to my profes- 
sional advancement.” 

**Come and go just as you like, Walgrave,” 
said Mr. Vallory. ‘‘ You're quite right to stick 
to your books; that Cardimum versus Cardimum 
is a great case, and if you come out strong with 
your precedents, you'll carry every thing before 
you.—Don’t be jealous of his work, Augusta ; 
he means to make you a judge’s wife one of these 
days. Weston can dance attendance upon you.” 

**T don’t dance,” said Weston; ‘but I shall 
be most happy to be useful to my cousin.” 

** And, by-the-way, Weston, as there’s not 
much doing at the office just now, you might 
run down to Eastbourne to-morrow and see if 
there’s a house to be had that would suit us,” 
Mr. Vallory said, coolly. He had made the 
young man’s fortune, and had a knack of order- 
ing him about in this way. 

Weston bowed. ‘‘I have two or three inter- 
views for to-morrow,” he said; ‘* but I can make 
Jones attend to the people. I don’t know that 
I'm quite up in a house-agent’s duties; but I 
suppose I shall know instinctively the kind of 
thing you want.” 

‘*Instinctive fiddlesticks!” Mr. Vallory ex- 
claimed, impatiently. ‘‘ Augusta will give you 
a sheet of paper with a memorandum of the ac- 
commodation wanted.” 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, congratulating himself 
upon his exemption from house-hunting. He felt 
a malicious delight in beholding Weston Val- 
lory, one of the most conceited men he knew, 
charged with these ignominious services, while 
he, the rightful slave, went free. ‘‘ May all the 
imaginable blessings descend upon the revered 
heads of the Cardimums!” he said to himself. 

At a quarter to eleven o’clock he wished his 
betrothed and her father good-night. Weston 
took his departure at the same time, bound for 
the Charing Cross station, whence a midnight 
train would convey him to Norwood, It was a 
clear moon-lit night. Even the Acropolis Square 
houses were tolerable in that mellow atmosphere, 
with solitary tapers twinkling here and there in 
upper chambers, tenanted by a char-woman in 
charge or a lonely scullion. ‘There was a per- 
fume of mignonette, a faint rustling of the syca- 
mores in the inclosure, which reminded Hubert 
Walgrave dimly of the Brierwood garden. 

** Do you mean to walk home ?” Weston ask- 
ed, as the two men left the house together. 

“*T don’t care much whether I walk or ride. If 
I see a hansom, I dare say I shall hail it. Are 
you going to walk to the station ?” 

“*T make a point of walking six miles a day, 
and I shall be very glad of your company on the 
way. Wego the same road, I know.” 

Mr. Walgrave submitted. He was a man 
somewhat given to strong antipathies, and Wes- 
ton Vallory was one of his strongest. 

**Confound the snob!” he thought; ‘‘ what 
makes him fasten himself on to me, I wonder ?” 

He had no occasion to wonder long. ‘The 
drift of his companion’s conversation soon con- 
vinced him that Weston Vallory wanted to pump 
him: to get at the history of his eight weeks’ 
holiday—to test his feelings in regard to his be- 
trothed—to find out any thing there was to be 
found out, in fact, in a gentleman-like way. But 
Mr. Weston might just as well have tried to 
pump Lord Burleigh or Lord Bacon, had he 
been contemporary and on pumping terms with 
those distinguished noblemen. Hubert Wal- 
grave betrayed no more of the secrets of his in- 
ner man than if he had been deaf and dumb; 
and yet he was civil, aggravatingly civil, and 
left Weston at the gates of the station oppressed 
with a sense of failure. 

[10 BE CONTINUED.] 








MARRIED BACHELORS. 


HERE are men who have no vocation for 
marriage. Home is a word that has no 
real meaning for them—a place where there is 
no charm and as little duty. A wife is a tie, a 
clog, an incumbrance, or at best a painful neces- 
sity—any thing but a “‘half,” better or worse, a 
helper, or a companion; and children are locusts 
that devour hunters and opera-boxes, kid gloves 
and ‘‘little dinners,” at an alarming rate of pro- 
gression, and finally grow up into tall men and 
women who make the best work of tailors and 
hair-dressers a patent anachronism. These men 
married one day because they had committed 
the unpardonable folly of giving way to a tem- 
porary madness they called love, and they recov- 
ered by the process; or they sold themselves for 
so much in the stocks, to find the bargain when 
concluded too bitter to be digested. They are 
bachelors by nature, and no legal ties can make 
them any thing else. Their line is essentially sin- 
gle, and they have no notion of life a deux. ‘They 
give up no old habits of their bachelor days be- 
cause of the wife at home, recognize no new du- 
ties because of their change of state. The ut- 
most concession they make to their condition is 
to be seen together in formal society, and to re- 
ceive formal company at home. ’ 
For any thing closer or more domesticated— 
for téte-a-téte evenings passed with the wife alone, 








for pleasant little jaunts together, renewing the 
love-time and the honey-moon, for conversation 
carried on with grace, with spirit, with a desire 
to please or to shine where she is the only listen- 
er, for any thing like home joys or home pride— 
they have no more vocation or desire than they 
have for rocking the cradle up stairs as the small 
locusts successively arrive. Toujours perdrix is 
the text on which they found the acted sermon 
of their lives; and in their fear of getting prema- 
turely tired of their matrimonial partridge they 
are careful to take her society only in infinitesi- 
mal doses, and not to risk the chance of being 
cloyed by a surfeit. 

If these men undertake nothing, they give up 
nothing. Bachelor friends, club dinners, private 
pleasures, antenuptial manners, and antenuptial 
relations, they keep to them all; and no one 
would know, from manner or act, that the gallant 
Lothario flirting in the corner yonder has a pret- 
ty little wife at home, with whom, were she not 
his wife, he would probably be desperately in 
love. He sees no harm in it—or at least he 
says so—and maintains with energy the doctrine 
that a married man has the right to amuse him- 
self just as much as when he was single. It is 
more than probable that his wife might not like 
it if she were to see it; but he takes care that 
she does not see it, and that when he is flirting 
in one corner she is not watching him from an- 
other. Indeed, they are together so seldom she 
has little chance of watching, and for all this part 
of his life she is as though she were not. No 
man is so dangerous to women as the married 
Lothario. The stakes are all on the other side, 
and if he wins nothing, he risks and consequently 
loses nothing. 

You can usually in a small society of stran- 
gers—say at a dinner-party of modest dimen- 
sions—pair off the husbands and wives, if you 
have eyes and a fair amount of perception; but 
the married bachelor eludes you. ‘The one wom- 
an at whom he never looks, and the last whom 
he addresses, is his wife; not because she is not 
pretty and interesting, but because she is his 
wife, and the tie irks him if she does not. At 
the general break-up of the evening, however, 
the two who have seemed to you entire stran- 
gers shake hands with the host and hostess si- 
multaneously, and to your astonishment coalesce 
at the door, and drive off to the marital home in 
company. You wonder if they have quarreled, 
and perhaps speculate on her hard fate in being 
married to such a man, if she has pleased you 
and he has not; but they are probably quite good 
friends now that they are together, only it is part 
of his plan that they shall be together as little as 
possible, and that the world shall rush in between 
them through every available gap: and to pay 
attention to his wife in public would seem to the 
married bachelor the dreariest kind of fun im- 
aginable. The married bachelor has generally 
a strong sense of the rights of property—we will 
not talk about its duties—and denies all claim 
on his wife’s side to have a voice in its distribu- 
tion. Beyond the base-line on which he has 
constructed his social being—the locality he lives 
in, the establishment he has set up, the amount 
and kind of entertainments he gives—he holds 
that she has nothing to do with the matter. If 
he likes to spend the margin—any amount of 
margin—on betting, on horse-racing, on dia- 
monds to one fair siren, or on pearls to another, 
it is not his wife’s business to inquire or object. 
She has her house and her pin-money, her car- 
riage and her servants, and what more does she 
want? She is handsomely subsidized; and so 
long as her comforts are not interfered with, he 
holds himself at liberty to divert the remainder 
to any purpose he pleases. 

Marriage being simply a one-sided convention 
with him, a coupling and not a fusion, its rights 
—from the woman’s point of view—go no far- 
ther than public decencies; and if the married 
bachelor is inclined to be a gambler or rake, nei- 
ther the locusts in the nursery nor the wife in 
the drawing-room will have moral power enough 
to prevent him, or teach him the grace of self-con- 
trol and the religion of duty. And if his wife 
presumes to interpose with remonstrance or ad- 
vice, she is met as one without rights, and an in- 
truder, not a partner. He even thinks her un- 
reasonable if she makes a fuss, and gets her 
friends to advise her to ‘‘keep things quiet,” 
when she has stumbled on the traces of more 
than he would care to reveal. If she does not, 
but, on the contrary, insists on the public pun- 
ishment of separation, or on the private repent- 
ance of renunciation, the married bachelor is 
immensely disgusted, and never forgives her hav- 
ing got, as he calls it, the whip-hand over him. 
He thinks her wanting in good taste, in com- 
mon-sense, in every kind of right feeling, if she 
can not reconcile herself to the facts she has dis- 
covered without more trouble than if she had 
found a rent in her best silk gown, which a lit- 
tle careful stitching would mend. It is a man’s 
privilege to kick over the traces occasionally, 
without being called to account or held any the 
worse for it, he says; and being without the 
shadow of a sentiment for his wife on his side, 
he does not understand it for himself on hers, 
and resents its expression when made uncom- 
fortable. ‘Then he takes his revenge, and com- 
forts himself at the same time, by inveighing 
against women in general, and his own wife in 
particular; and to hear him talk, all men are 
lambs and their wives the wolves who insist on 
slaughter and oppression. Poor fellow! at the 
end of life he is heartily glad of his wife to nurse 
him, to amuse him, to minister to him. Oldas she 
may be, she is still his handmaid and his bond- 
woman; and when going to the devil is a service 
of more pain than pleasure, then the home be- 


gins to put on a pleasant face of peace and rest, ~ 


and the wife, so long despised, creeps gradually 
into her place as his nearest friend, the one who 
sweetens the downward journey, and who makes 


| the barren latter days serene and pleasant. 
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A LARGE portion of the celebrated collection 
of wild animals known as ** Wombwell’s 
Menagerie” was recently brought to the ham- 
mer at Edinburgh, Scotland. Wombwell, the 
founder of the collection, was a showman of no 
ordinary enterprise and skill, He built up the 
menagerie, so to speak, and made it by far the 


finest collection of wild animals in Great Britain. 


His heart was in his work, and he spared noth- 
ing that would help it forward. He never missed 
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SALE OF A MENAGERIE 
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KNOCKING DOWN THE ELEPHANT. 


Bartlemy Fair as long as it was held; once, how- 
ever, he was nearly doing so. , He was at New- 
castle, and hd. decided not te go to the fair, 
when he heard that his’ rival, Atkins, was ‘ad- 
vertising thajghis would be the only wild beast 
show at the fair. This put Wombwell on his 
mettle; he hastened to London (there were no 
railways then), and just reached the fair in time ; 
but his elephant died of fatigue on the road. 
Atkins instantly advertised ‘‘the only live ele- 








phant in the fair!” Wombwell retorted with 
“*the only dead elephant in the fair!” and drew 
crowds of visitors. George Wombwell died 1850. 
His widow traveled with the show till 1866, and 
then handed it over to her niece; Mrs. Fairgrieve, 
and her husband. | The novelty of seeing an auc- 
tioneer knocking down lions, tigers, and ele- 
phants, in spite of the half-crown charged for 
admission, attracted a large crowd to the men- 
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Many menagerial celebrities were present, includ- 
ing representatives from the most celebrated men- 
ageries and traveling shows of London and Paris, 
together with Van Amburgh’s agent from Amer- 
ica. ‘A ‘magnificent tigress. sold for $775; the 
black-maned lion ‘‘ Hannibal,” said to be the 
handsomest ‘and. the largest lion: in Britain, 
fetched $1350; while the large performing ele- 
phant brought $3400. The sale in all realized 


agerie, which was in the Waverley Market. | nearly $15,000. 
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CATCHING THE LION. 
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yews’ INFANT-SCHOOL BALL. 


HE annual ball of the Jews’ Infant Schools 
T was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 
ion, on the 11th April. About three hun- 
persons were present. The ball was suc- 
cessful in all respects, and the collection amount- 
ed to about $2500. Mr. Aloof’s band attended, 
and the dancing was kept up with great spirit till 





in Roumania and elsewhere; then a letter about 
the Jews’ Hospital, in which there are at present 
ninety-nine children; then an account of the 
Jewish Work-house in Goulston Street, White- 
chapel, established, says Mr. Gree, the chairman, 
‘*for the purpose of affording an asylum for our 
aged and decrepit poor, and avoiding the reproach 
of Jews dying in Christian work-houses ;” then 
we have an appeal for aid to two discharged Jew- 
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stigma too often on charitable elections—has 
been abandoned; then comes the institution com- 
memorated in our picture; and lastly, an ac- 
count of some lectures to Jewish working-men. 
These items are selected, be it observed, from a 
casual number of the Chronicle. If Christian 
charities were proportionately as extensive and as 
well organized, the misery which disgraces our 





great cities would soon be considerably lessened. 


this difficulty Mr. Greger advises us to take per- 
fectly ripe, dry, and clean berries, and to mash 
them in an earthen jar with a wooden pestle, so 
as to obtain a homogeneous mass. ‘To this five 
to ten per cent. of grape or cane sugar is to be 
added, and the whole then allowed to stand, 
being stirred occasionally. An alcoholic fer- 
mentation will before long take place, in the 
course of which the pectine will separate com- 





















































an early hour on the following morning. We 
have borrowed the above brief particulars from 
the London Jewish Chronicle, and we can not 
help remarking, as we glance over the columns 
of that journal, on the spirit of charity which so 
especially characterizes the Hebrew community. 

Inst, we have a reference to the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, formed for aiding distressed Jews 


ish prisoners; then a report of the Liverpool 
Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Institution for giving 
relief to married women during their confine- 
ment, in cases of sickness, and during the week 
of mourning; then an account of the proceed- 
ings at the Court of the Governors of the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum, from which we are glad to learn 
that the system of ‘trafficking in votes”—a 


PREPARATION OF FRUIT 
JUICES. 


T* is well known that the juices of many kinds 
of fruit are so extremely delicate that they 
can not be preserved by the ordinary methods of 
heating so as to retain the flavor, this being 
especially the case with the raspberry. To meet 





























pletely, leaving the perfectly clear juice, which 
will be found to retain all the peculiar aroma of 
the raspberry. 

For preparing strawberries two pounds of ber- 
ries are to be selected, as directed for raspberries, 
and placed in a large-mouthed bottle without 
mashing, so as to fill the bottle one-half to 
two-thirds; two and a half pounds of finely pul- 
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verized sugar are to be added, and the whole 
shaken up frequently, at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, without heating. ‘The sugar will. extract 
the moisture from the berries, and form a clear 
sirup possessing all their flavor and odor, which 
may be separated by straining. This juice will 
keep perfectly by the addition of one-fifth of its 
bulk of alcohol. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Liim C.—Make blue checked silk for young girl 
with two skirts and basque, and trim with narrow 
bias ruffles of the same. 

Dotty Vagpex.—You did not give your address, 
therefore we can not find out about the patterns you 
gay you have ordered. 


Country Gmu.—For the house you can wear a low . 


lining beneath your white polonaise, but in the street 
you should have the high waist and sleeves like the 
silk skirt. A gray cloth cape would suit you better 
for church. It can be bought as low as $12. 

Guapvare.—Pretty bows of lawn would look better 
than buttons on your white Marguerite polonaise. 

F. A. R.—The French scourers clean Roman scarfs, 
but we do not know the process.—Powdered hair is 
still worn. 

Mrs. R.—A Gabrielle with small cape braided will 
be pretty for your little girl of two years.—We believe 
there is no gift wedding between the silver and golden 
ones. 

A Sunsontwen.—The plain Marguerite polonaise made 
without lining, and trimmed with straight side-pleat- 
ed ruffies of the material headed by a bias band, is the 
best design for a white lawn polonaise to wear over 
colored skirts, A traveling suit made by the Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden would be stylish. We do not 
give separate suit patterns. The French blouse forms 
part of a walking suit that is sold for 25 cents. 

8. D.—The over-skirt should be quite short in front, 
but may fall over the top of the flonnce behind. 
Lengthen the breadths gradually. 

Gracr.—The skirt of an infant’s robe should be 
nearly a yard long. Put lengthwise bands of insertion 
and muslin down the front, with embroidered ruffles 
around the skirt. 

Mrs. E. H. C.—The dimity aliuded to has twilled 
stripes like piqué. 

F. 8.—The Bazar has given Supplement patterns of 
babies’ bonnets and night-caps. 

Mrs. E. P. B.—Raveled ruches are still worn, though 
not so much as formerly. 

Jvanrta.—Grenadine ruffles bound with black silk 
will trim your grenadine stylishly. There is an at- 
tempt this season to trim black with colors. Such 
pale tints as écru, sky blue, and Nile green promise to 
be fashionable on black dresses. 

Mrs. L..—Barathea is the same fabric as cashmere, 
but is crinkled like crape, instead of having the fine 


- twill of cashmere. The cord used for braiding cash- 


mere is abont the size of soutache braid, and is merely 
round braid instead of flat. 

Ov Svunsontser.—The Marguerite polonaise is a 
goud pattern for an alpaca traveling suit. Trim with 
bias overlapping folds and fringe. 

Perrtexity.—Make your thin white dress by Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern. Trim with ruffies of the 
same and ribbon bows. Light over dresses will be 
worn with black skirts. 

Mrs. M. H.—A polonaise and skirt trimmed with 
bias scalloped bands will be a suitable pattern for your 
Scotch gingham. 

Tuanks.—We have never seen linen used under Her- 
nani in the way you mention, but think it will answer. 

Mrs. M. H. B.—Use the Vest-Basque pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V., for your little girl’s 
braided suit. Braid the vest, cuffs, and upper skirt. 

Kasa.—Wear a bright bow at your throat. Makea 
basque of darker green poplin than your skirts. If 
you would have coat sleeves and vest like the light 
skirts, the suit would be very stylish, Make your 
cambric by Dolly Varden suit pattern. Wear stand- 
ing ruffles of thin muslin or lace around your neck. 
Black and white stripes, yellowish-brown, mignonette, 
and lavender silks will suit you. 

Ianoramus.—Black g dine polonaises, whether 
lined in the waist or not, will look well with colored or 
white skirts. Swiss and organdy polonaises are made 
without lining and worn over high-necked silk waists. 

Mrs. M. F, A.—Straight kilt pleats would be pret- 
tiest for your white barred muslin. 

Gray Harn.—The mother of your prospective son- 
in-law should be the first to call on your daughter and 
yourself, 

Mrs. C. G. 8.—Get a polonaise of brown mousseline 
de laine or of batiste to wear over your brown silk. 
Your boy should wear kilt skirts and jackets, as he is 
rather young for pantaloons. 

C, M. 8.—Japanese silk, striped summer silk, or 
grenadine will make pretty summer suits. 

L. M. A.—Dolly Vardens are wern every where in 
the country, though confined to morning wear in 
town. 

M. A. W.—Flounce the back breadths of your gray 
dress with the material you now have mingled with 
some of a darker shade, and add an apron front. 
Make a Dolly Varden of your foulard to wear with 
colored or black silk skirts. 

Mas. B. H. L.—Your sample is Japanese silk. Trim 
it with bands of the same piped with brown silk. 

M. E. C.—Bias bands of the plaid piped with black 
will trim your sample well. 

L. R. B.—The hints you ask for have been given. 
Tall boys of eight or nine years wear long pantaloons. 

Franxe.—A black cashmere of light quality, or else 
the mousseline de laine that isagain fashionable, would 
make a polonaise suitable for your three skirts, 

M. N.—A polonaise of batiste worn over your brown 
silk dress will make you a pretty suit. 

B. B.—A sort of curtain of white dimity, or else of 
Nottingham or guipure lace over blue or rose-colored 
cambric, is placed above wash-stands to protect the 
wall-paper. 

L, A. P.—Seven or eight yards of calico are required 
for a Dolly Varden... Wear it over a black silk skirt 
that just escapes the ground. 

Lavy or Lyons.—Braid your black cashmere sacque 
with black instead of colors. <A talma is newer for a 
church and street wrap.—Bulwer is the author of 
“Richelieu” and “Lady of Lyons.” 

Ovp Sunscriper.—Trim your striped silk with many 
narrow bias ruffles of itself without any other color. 

Mout B.—Kilt pleating should be straight, not 
bias. The waists of most polonaises are lined, but 
not the skirte, Swiss muslin, batiste, and other fabrics 
Worn as transparents over colored dresses are entirely 
without lining. 

R. M. K.—Make your dress by pattern sent you, dis- 
pensing with the mantle. 








Maus. J. S. D.—A lama lace shawl sold for $30 would 
be very coarse, but'a handsome lama sacque may be 
bought for that amount, 

Nonrtvs.—A light mousseline de laine polonaise, or 
else one of batiste, will make a stylish suit with your 
poplin skirt. Striped cambric skirts matching the 
colors of the polonaise will be worn in summer with 
Dolly Vardens. 

M. M.—Buff and gray linen will still be used for 
summer traveling suits. Hints for making will be 
found in New York Fashions. 

G. M. B.—Make a pink Chambéry dress with box- 
pleated blouse and over-skirt. A dotted linen lawn 
polonaise will be stylish with black skirts. Pongee is 
less expensive than foulard. 

Linda.—The dress you describe is not too youthful 
for a matron of forty-two years. Young girls and 
children wear Dolly Vardens. 

Franow.—A polonaise of flax gray batiste would be 
pretty with your striped silk. 

Mrs. C. E. H.—Get some solid brown foulard and 
make of ita French blouse with vest and coat sleeves 
of your checked silk. Then add a brown over-skirt to 
wear above the check skirt. This will make a youth- 
ful and stylish suit. 

Stone Cameo.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. V., for hints on mourning. Tamise cloth 
or grenadine trimmed with folds of the same is what 
you want. 

Mrs. D, L. T.—Mothers say that the patterns for in- 
fants’ long clothes will answer for short dresses by 
merely abridging them to the proper length, 





A GOOD JOKE ON BEES. 

Luxppore is a great perfumer, and receives many 
flattering testimonials from the most refined and dis- 
criminating patrons of his art in this country and Eu- 
rope. But the greatest compliment to his skill came 
recently from a source that is pre-eminently above all 
human authority on the subject of perfumery. Dur- 
ing one of the recent warm, bright days, a number 
of bees came flying in at the open casement of Messrs. 
Youne & Lavp’s laboratory, attracted thither by the 
delightful odors emanating from the place. There, 
on rows of shelving, were arranged, in regular order, 
a variety of vessels, large and small, filled with dif- 
erent perfumes, forming a sort of floral diapason, in- 
cluding every known and defined odor in the realm of 
nature. The bees were evidently overjoyed, and, pretty 
soon alighting on a vessel containing Lundborg’s 
New-Mown Hay, they gave vent to the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of pleasure and satisfaction, un- 
doubtedly believing they were “‘in clover !”—{(N. ¥. 
Evening Mail.) 








Facts ror THE Laptes.—Mrs. S. D. Joyce, 
Kingston, Mass., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1867, in general sew- 
ing, sometimes changing her silk or thread 
twenty or thirty times a day, working as easily 
as with hand needle. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Tne American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
polishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 
Druggists, and Grocers. Corri, Reprneton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





Beware of Fictitious Flavoring Extracts. Try Bur- 
nett’s. Go to the dealer who has them.—[{Com.] 

















Copyine Wurru.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented rye) Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Pre only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. ples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co,, 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address ‘Mra. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 
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JERFERS, 73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, $13 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 

















HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS. 


Take an Agency for the new Health Monthly, Tar 
Screnor or Heattn. $2 a year. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars to S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





$ 49 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteetith Street, N. Y. 





SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PARIS SILK GRENADINES AND GAZE CHAM- 
BRAIS, in Plain Colors, Striped, Brocade and Chine 
Figured. 

Fine Assortment of 


SILK AND WORSTED GRENADINES in Silk and 
Satin Stripes, in all the New Colorings. 


BLACK AND WHITE GROUNDS ENGLISH GREN- 
ADINES, with Colored Stripes and Figures, 


RICH PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES, JACONETS, 
and LAWNS, with Plain and Chintz Borders. 


Also, 
RICH CHINTZ FOULARDS, SERGES, PONGEES, 
CREPE DE CHINES, JAPANESE SILKS, AR- 


MURES, and 
SUMMER SILKS, 


CAMEL’S-HAIR AND CASHMERE 
MANTLES. 
GRENADINE, SILK, AND BAPTISTE SUITS. 
LAWN, LINEN, AND PIQUE POLONAISES AND 
SUITS. 
LINEN DUSTERS AND WATERPROOFS. 
. AT VERY LOW PRICE. 


BLACK THREAD AND LAMA LACE 
POINTS, 
JACKETS, PARASOL COVERS. 
BLACK THREAD AND QGUIPURE TRIMMING 
LACES, much below regular prices. 
Also, 


WHITE AND COLORED LAMA, WHITE AND 
ed CLUNY, AND WHITE SILK GUIPURE 


” La Mode for Trimming Dresses. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
Replete with Every Novelty, 

AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY 
REDUCTION IN 


MOURNING GOODS. 


IRON GRENADINES, warranted all 
SILK AND WOOL, 50c.; former price, 80c. 
Much finer goods, 65c. ; former price, $1. 

One case 2 yards wide, $1 25; former price, $2. 
One case 2 yards wide, $1 50; former price, $2 50. 
One case 2 yards wide, $1 75; former price, $3. 
SILK-WARP HENRI ‘A, $1 25; former price, $1 60. 
CRAPE CLOTH, 50c.; former price, 70c. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, $1 25; former price, $1 75. 
BARATHEAS, 75c. ; former price, $1. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 50c. ; former price, 65c. 


BLACK SILKS. 


One lot rich goods, $1 65; former price, $2. 
One lot rich goods, $i 75; former price, $2 15. 


BEST ENGLISH CALICOES, 1 yard wide, 20c. ; 
former price, 8c; 
OBSERVE 


JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 


No. 729 Broadway, corner Waverley Place. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCHW’FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. : 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
1 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 0z., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
$2 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $900... 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 0z., 22 inches, only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 














LONG SINGLE CURLS. 


No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only.........-..+++ $1 50 
Egy est PES AB eset aaa 200 
rt ca uid amen mek 3 00 
dSspg Meg eee Geko tae hs aie 3 50 
csinpgg de! AEE EE Te SY. oo 450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. . 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near a St, 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. 0. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 


~ COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accom- 
modate all who desire to witness the June Examina- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. Early applica- 
tion for rooms should be made to 

EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. Y. 





FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 





DOLLY VARDEN Polonaise is the charmin 
elty of the season, and becomes the decided favorite 
of all who see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in 
vogue—or any kind of wash mateffal is used. By 
unbuttoning the lapels at the side and back, and by 
loosening the belt, it becomes a plain pelisse, without 

lait or gather; by readjusting again it is transformed 
into poe nag tight-fitting polonaise. As this change 
can be made in less than REE MINUTES, and as 
it requires only six yards of yard-wide goods, it is easy 
to see why it is so seit honored. All sizes. Price 
of ——. nage a ae pany MODEL, which shows 
exactly how: to make and put it together, an i 
TEES COONS ths ue caine ons om 

FER.—To any person who wi 

cut this advertisement out, and inc! Sng it with ae 
us before the first day of June next, we will mail to 
them this pattern, with the cloth model, and will send 
them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! NOW is the time 
to subscribe for the BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 
I ORLD, AND THE ONLY FASHION 
PUBLICATION that Imports styles and furnishes 
patterns of them. We give a CLOTH MODEL with 
every pattern. Our regular subscription price is 
ONE DOLLAR A YEA We give every subscriber 

atterns of their own selection FREE to the value of 

ALF A DOLLAR. 

Single copy, mailed for 25 cents. If you wish for 
somet! ing ARE in Summer style, send stamp for 
“ SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED SPECIAL.” Address 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York, 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS, 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


| ys LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 
Maine.—Best house, most delightful location, and 
finest beach on coast of Maine. House erected 1871, has 
large, airy rooms, single and en suite, soe with gas, 
with wide halls, extensive verandas, wit unobstructed. 
sea view on three sides. Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Cro- 
quet Lawn; sailing and row boats, with trusty skippers; 
saddle and carriage horses. Quadrille band in constant 
attendance. Fourhoursfrom Boston, by Boston, Maine, 
and Eastern Railroad. Terms moderate, particularly 
to families and season boarders. Apply to 

DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 


MOTHERS, 


S _ yesruis Lacreous FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


’ Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ri sicians, U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 




















Beautifies the complexion by removin ng and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. ‘Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low ~ as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All gos warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 














nials in its favor 
ceived from all parts 
States. . 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, - FOY, 
act! 
sa “New Haven, Conn. 
.OL: Banntno, New York; 
ae. ae Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 










Immense Success to Lady Canvassers, 
will buy at sight. Largee 
ADI FS dae = Aas kente, Send for Circt- 


in Mrs. A. M. Chambers, Cleveland, 0. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE CELEBRATED 









Trade-Mark, Patented 1868. 


BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 
PURE BL A. C K, 
at the princi ry-Goods Stores 
mae v8 Sikes the Uattod States. i 
hasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
is or cnet tO each piece, bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Bra 1 for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Frevre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 111K NAMES AND DI- 
RROTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAO SEPARATE PIEOK OF THK PATTERN, so as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
js taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 

Y’S GORED WRAPPER.............22.. 
TADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.... dou oe 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years old) “ 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to is 








years O1d)....0..sesseeseeesceesece Pedecvies se 7 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from $ to 15 years O1d)....-....-eeecccccees * 38 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE 

SUIT.... 5 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for 

6 to 15 years O1d)....ccccrccscccccecccosccee “ 44 











} EE ons phanmnsans candens ness 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 6 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... © 49 


PL Nc DUNE LE occa As Cannaeendssioaes * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- e464 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........s2+.-+see00s . 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
ONG Wel SRG 6 os cscs cco sneeee visi cavs ae 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “ey 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... a 
ARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ENG SULT, With CAPS. ..5.caccebsctcensss e's +5 


ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ‘a 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.............0005 ase 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
ee. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 
Address . 

_“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co. 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


A Great Offer.— HORACE WATERS, 
will di 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
On ispose of One Hundred Pranos, MeLopgons, and 
be GANS, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
ites. ar ai — py ee FOR CASH, | gn THIS 
ea ion cash and i 
monthly or quarterly inetaliments orgp ies 
eee 


Meee PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curio 

; _ us 
amusing. 5c. a package; 5 assorted packa: 1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Brosdwene 

















THE 


Protean Lancette. 


Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
the favor and patron: of the Lapres, it must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
received predicts that no Lady’s Work-Basket will 
be re ed as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 

Samples mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 

DOOLITTLE W°F°G CO. 
599 Broadway, New York. 





x 





THE GREAT NATIONAL PARK 


In the Yosemite Valley, when finished and fenced in (!), will be the grandest 
pleasure-ground in the world. If it had a fine medicinal spring, like the Ger- 
man Seltzer, it would be 
any where in summer without being provided with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is identical in its components and its effects with the famous Prussian 
Spa. It takes but an instant to evolve from this preparation the most delight- 
ful and admirable of all medicinal draughts. As a cure for biliousness, rheu- 
matism, indigestion, constipation, nervousness, &c., and as a renovator of the 
system, it stands alone. Sold by all druggists. 


rfect. Yet this is of no importance, for who goes 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 








= id F =z 
 , - 
7 oRTo 
H.W.COLLE DER“ PH ELAN & COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s. 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F, 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





=. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. ANovel. By Cuartrs Lever, 
Anthor of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Putte Surtn, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00, 

4, 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Seenoer F. Batrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


5. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
inson, Author of “ True to Herself,” “‘ For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited. 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. # 

‘. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.--Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


8. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Der Wirr Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


9. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS® 
Ottvrr Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzzirwit. With 59 Ilustratiors. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. “ 


10. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxr Tyerman, Author of ‘“‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

11. 

GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
szon, Author of ‘‘ Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

12. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovanam. Written by 
— Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 

18. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annrz Tuomas, An- 
thor of ‘Denis Donne,” ‘‘On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





gz Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gar- Harper's Catarocur mailed free on receipt o, 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
. THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instrue- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 
Send for descri, 


‘Wm. Y. EpwWArRDS, 543 Broad: 

I HOWELL& Lupwia, 
Philadelphia; J. F. E>DwAkEDS, 

St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 S 
ferson St, Chicago >—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


Ta Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
- Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at “ Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 737 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 











,,£ou ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We answer—It costs 
less than $300to make any $60C 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 


j pe = —_ to 300 gar 8 
erchants, &c. (some of whon 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 








I W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 
4e porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods, 
wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best and 
Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 





HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House, 
without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
great demand for this development of 
= Optical Science shows it to be ONE OF THE 
WonDERS OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
directions. IL, WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 


M ONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
L Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

fnll particulars FREE. S. M. Srxnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 

MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, bicaton. “s perc 
EM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 


2 GEM fort 














years, Ni ’ 
v3 fect triumph of mechanism willbe sent in & neat ca prepaid to any 
s Seaties dein nae, KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
TINSON & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


"SAFEST & PUREST OILIN 
NSLE BUSH'S “nT 4 


ica & BUSH'S M 
C4 retest 150°“ Thiso’ 
Saft wi not explode or ignite if 


a 
wm 





aD lamp be broken.” W. ¥ Tribune. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
: BAZAR. 
Harprr’s Macazinr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Magazine, Harrre’s Week ty, and Harper’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SunsoripErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werk ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazink commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrrMs ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's Perrontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
unders by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, aid who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all miatters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no el, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly — 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, or Sage ge 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





p B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 5s 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure, Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


pte pee y Bye mre will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 





Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


THEA-NECTA 
a) a eae 
a 








THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 
Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 
} For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
yp The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P. O. Box 5506. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Iar- 
ner & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Mas. Partineton wants to 
know why some of the sow- 


the hea misogyny, tells her 
that Ceres first taught sowing. 
———_.————_. 


A Poszr.—The rash man 
who declared that he would 
not take Miss Flirtington to 
be twenty was at once asked 
whether he would take her for 
better or worse. 


ee 

A noisy cock need not be 
immortal, though his son nev- 
er sets. ° 

THE PRIDE OF PLACE. 

Mistress. “Want to go at 
the end of a month! hy, 
what is the matter, cook ?” 

Cook. “ Well, mum, master 
brought ’ome a tin o’ turtle 
eoup ey, and I couldn't 
stop in a place where I’m ex- 
pected to send up tinned wit- 


tles! ; 


A young lady would like to 
know, if patrimony is the prop- 
erty ueathed to her by her 
pape, what is that left by her 
ate lamented mamma ?—Why, 
matrimony, of course, you sly 


one. ° 


A garroter reports that the 
turnkeys have struck in his 
prison: it would seem that 
they struck him with a whip. 


——_—————— 

A fool can’t draw beer prop- 
erly—it should be drawn with 
ahead. . 

STRIKING TERROR. 

News from Dundee of an 
alarming nature reaches us. 
What will sympathizers with 
the agricultural laborers say 
when a strike is brought lit- 
erally home to them ? 

“ Last night a large meeting 


was held to consider the ad- 
visability of forming a pro- 
tective and benefit society. Two of the girls who 
spoke touched upon the unreasonableness of some of 
the duties which mistresses called upon their servants 
to perform, and contended that the working hours 
should be shortened, with a weekly holiday, and every 
other Sunday out. It was also argued that as mis- 
tresses were very particular regarding the character of 
servants, some organization should be instituted to 
enable servants to learn something of the characters 
and tempers of those into whose service they thought 
to enter. The meeting decided to establish a protect- 
ive and benefit society.” 

hat wit “ missus” say to this? Of course the 
claims will not stop at these moderate proportions. 
We may expect a demand for half an hour's conversa- 
tion with the butcher and the baker, permission to 
practice three times a week on the piano, and the run 
of missus’s wardrobe on ‘‘ Sundays out.” A lady of 
our acquaintance exclaimed, on hearing of the possi- 
bility of servants “ going out” on strike, ‘Out! why, 
they’re out-and-out nuisances already !” 

—_——_>————_ 

Derr Fisutna.—A paper informs us that “fishin 
at Ausauauquotausongomongotongo Lake, in Oxfo 
a | Maine, is reported as first-rate.” If it’s any 
thing ike as deep as it’s long, the fishing-tackle-mak- 
ers who supply lines must have a high old time. 

> 


Hint to Hussanps.—Jones says he always gus Mrs. 
— her way, because it’s the only thing he has to 
give her. 


HOOD MODERNIZED. 


Take her up t®nderly, lift her with care— 
None know how dearly she paid for her hair. 
——_—___—_ 


What is the difference between the hurried reading 
of a fast young lady of the period and the painstaking 
reading of a blue-stocking ?—The one reads for pas- 
time and the other for the future. 


——>——_——— 
When the rain falls, does it ever rise again ?—Yes, 
in dew time. 


A Fag wd says, ‘‘ We have adopted the eight-hour sys- 
tem in this office. Wecommence work at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and close at eight in the evening.” 


BEING WHOM THEY BOTH ADORE. 








[June 8, 1879, 
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“ALL IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR.” 
; Cc T rN: : : was the victim of misplaced 
Gn Seenhas dnenaeiia atwekahe By pint oF rnsiptious FLatrery Captain De ToMKYNS PERSUADES HIS HATED RIVAL, Mr. GriGsBy, TO SING A Comic SONG IN THE PRESENCE OF THE LOVELY P' 


Our clock-maker says he passes a 
great many springs every year in his 
shop. ; 

One of the exquisites of Paris in the 
art of constructing the femininely 
beautiful in costume to hide the fem- 
ininely beautiful soungeaes anew 
color for silk—namely, “ burned love- 
letters.” Some umbrella-maker might 
improve upon the idea, and produce 
a male umbrella for Don Giovannis, 
to protect them from betrayed lovers’ 
tears. 


Music is the food of love—beef and 
mutton that of matrimony. 


—_—~—_——— 

In one of the earliest trials before 
acolored jury in Texas twelve gentle- 
men of color were told by the judge 
to retire and “‘ find a verdict.” The: 
went to the jury-rooin.. The sheriffs 
and others standing outside heard the opening and 
shutting of drawers, the slamming of doors, and other 
sounds of unusual commotion. At last the jury came 
back into the court, when the foreman rose and . 
‘*We have looked every whar, in the drawers and be- 
hind the do’, and can’t found no verdic’. It warn’t in 


the room.” ; 


MarrimoniaL.—Marriage makes the husband and 
wife one. The query after three months of it is, 
though, “‘ Which 7s the one?” 





—_—_—_—_—————_ 
A poet has forwarded to us this modern prayer: 


“Teach me to scan another's faults, 
To hide the good I see; 
To put upon some other back 
e blame that’s due to me.” 
—_—~———_ 

A: social philosopher says: “It comes very hard on 
poor Tittlebat Titmouse, with a salary of ten dollars a 
week, to have to give the dearest girl in the world a 
supper after taking her to the theatre. The little con- 
celted animal imagines, with too many of a certain 
class, that respectability amounts to nothing, style is 
every thing. herefore 
he must ap out of 
character before the lady 
of his affections, and go 
to the expense of a supper 
at Delmonico’s. He hands 
her the bill of fare. She 
sees ‘ woodcock,’ and nev- 
er having seen the bird, 
is going to try it from cu- 
riosity. Titmouse looks 
dismayed, for the price is 
three dollars, and cries 
out, * What, a whole wood- 
cock! Why, that fowl's 
as large as a turkey!’ 
‘Oh, then,’ she says, ‘I'll 
take an oyster stew.’ He 
feels relieved, and places 
the difference to the cred- 
it of his washer-woman.” 


—_——~._ 
Ati Jaw.—“ Talkabout 
the jaws of death,” ex- 
claimed a man who was 
living with his third scold- 
ing wife: ‘fI tell you 
they’re no touch to the 
jaws of life.” 


————_~.——__— 

A lady recently asked a 
distinguished member of 
the French Academy of 
Sciences, “‘ What is the 
use of being an acade- 
mician if you can't tell 
what comets are made 
of 2?” To which the learn- 
ed man replied, ‘fMa- 
dame, that I may be able 
to say I don’t know.” 


PELE EEE 

Ong Way.—A young 
husband having bought 
salmon early in the season 
at five shillings a pound, 
his father reproved him 
for his extravagance in 
eating salmon at. that 

rice. ‘Oh, well,” said 
Phe young man, ‘ im just 
put it in the ice-box, and 
not eat it till it gets cheap- 

” 


THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE. ee ceemnieeeeaen! 


Georce. ‘Oh, I do Love the Central Park so! 
really !” 


Maseru. “Why, George, you've never been to Switzerland 


I prefer it to Switzerland, 


Some one says “the 
lobster is a posthumous 
y work of creation, for it 


Grorcr. “No; but I’ve seen it on the Map, and I don’t like the Look of is only red after its 


i at all.” 


death.” 





Portrait oF Mr. Gricssy 
WHEN HE’sS NOT SINGING 
Comic Soncs. 


Mr. GRIGSBY FALLS INTO THE CRUEL TRAP, AND RUINS HIMSELF IN THE LOVELY BeinG’s EsTIMATION FOREVER. 


When Madame Schneider was en- 
gaged for an opera-bonffe season re- 
cently, the manager demurred to her 
exorbitant terms, remarking that her 
income would be higher than that of 
a Marshal of France. ‘“ Well, then,” 
said she, “let a Marshal of France 
sing for you.” 


—_—_>—_—_ 

** May I leave a few tracts ?” asked 
a medical missionary of a lady who 
responded to his knock. 

“Leave some tracks? Certainly 
you may,” said she, looking at him 
most benignly over her specs; ‘‘ leave 
them with the heel toward the house, 
if you please.” 


—_—p——— 

CrowninG THE Epirice.—A well- 
known bald-headed banker, who al- 
ways prides himself in being a self- 
made man, during a recent talk with 
a friend, had occasion to remark that 
he was the architect of his own destiny—that he was a 
self-made man. ‘‘ W-w-what d-did you s-say ?” asked 
the friend, who stutters. ‘I say with pride that Iam 
a self-made man—that I made myself—” “ Hold,” in- 
terrupted the friend, ‘‘ w-while you were m-m-making 
yourself, why d=did-d! ae p-put some 
more h-hair on the top of y-your h-head ?” 


——_@———— 
PRETTY IDEAS FOR LADIES’ DRESSES IN 
VARIOUS GRADES OF LIFE. 


The green-grocer’s lady.—Costume a la Savoy ; petti- 
coat, asparagus trimming. 

he musical costume.—This may be made as expen- 
sive as you choose, being trimmed with flounces of 
notes. 

The lawyer’s lady.—Chignon & la Mephistopheles ; 
brief petticoat ; trimming, pink ope. 

The baker's pi ap aetene oy chignon; French- 
roll side curls; long French-loaf fluted costume. This 
is suited either to a crummy or crusty lady. 

he hearty costume.—Chignon 4 la ace of hearts; 
= puffed au ceeur. This is suited to unmarried 
es. 


The sporting, or horsey costume, for the races.— 
Hat @ la ‘jockey / jacket lap-seamed white 
cloth, large pearl but- 
tons; ornaments, snaffle 
chain, stirrup ear-rings. 

The doctor’s wife.— 
Hat antibilious pill-box 
shape; ear-rings, vial. 
Costume cut as tight as 
possible, so as to have a 
vile effect. 

The poulterer’s or ban- 
tam costume. — Frilled 
bird-tail panier; larky 
bonnet, feather trim- 
ming. 

The grocer’s wife.—This 
is a sweet costume. Sug- 
ar-loaf petticoat, mid- 
dling-eight dip trimming. 


—_———_— 
“Br Coor.”—A Phila- 
deiphia journal lays down 
a number of rules of ac- 
tion in case of, one’s 
clothes catching fife, and 
concludes by recommend- 
ing any lady, who should 
unfortunately find herself 
——— in the flames 
of her burning garments, 
“to keep as cool as pos- 
sible.” : 


“ Six feet in his boots!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Beeswax : 
“what will the impu- 
dence of this world come 
to, I wonder? Why, 
they might as well tell me 
that -the man ‘had six 
heads in his hat.” 


RAISE “eit 

Frost-bitrEN.—A little 
girl, when asked by her 
mother about suspicious 
little bites in the sides of 
a dozen choice apples, an- 
swered, “‘ Perhaps, mam- 
ma, they may have been 
frost-bitten, it was so cold 


last night.” 


—————>———_ 

Manuy Arz.—A patri- 
otic citizen boasts that 
**no people on earth can 
excel the Americans in 
the manly art. of sitting 
on a bench and watching 





eighteen men play base- 
all, 








WHY SHE DRESSED, 
“Your d ” 


to please the 
men,” was the “ 
worry other onthe but to 


ve never seen any o: r= 
spire like you.” ee 
—p 

A story illustrative of ¢ 
way in which revolutions ho 
got up in South America ig 
told by the Anglo-Brazilian 
a ‘ 

ree or four years ago an 

Argentine second lieutenant 
made a “ pronunciamento” in 
the city of Corrientes, but was 
beaten and captured. At his 
court-martial he was asked, 

“‘ What post had you in the 
ws | <7 

was commander-in-chief 

of all the infantry of the revo- 
lution.” ‘ 
_ ‘How many men had that 
infantry ?” 

“Seven men,” replied their 
commander-in-chiet 


elma pemeebins 
A traveler announces as a 
fact (and though he is a “ tray. 
eler” we believe — that he 
once in his life beheld people 
‘minding their own business,” 
This. remarkable occurrence 
happened at sea, the passen- 
gers being “‘ too sick” to attend 
to each other’s concerns, 
—._—____ 


Time anp Money. —‘“ My 
dear Sir, I will pay you in 
time ; and since time is money, 
Wiad the longer you wait the surer 


you will be of your pay.” 
oe 


Was 
tia ¢ 
N\\ eae 


A young man in New York 


confidence a short time ago. 
He was particularly sweet on 
; a very yous girl, and called 
one evening, having previously paid her several visits. 
The girl’s parents, a apees both too young to begin 
to keep company with each other, gave a gentle hint 
to that effect—first, by calling the ef out of the room, 
and sending her to bed; and secondly, by the lady of 
the house bringing in a huge slice of bread-and-butter, 
spread with jam, and saying to the yout, in her kind- 
est manner, “‘ There, take this, and go home; it is a 
long way, and your mother will be anxious.” 


——_~___—— 
Is a lamp at any time in a bad temper ?—Yes, when 
it is put out. ° 

A “POME” ON COMMON THINGS. 


The bee from the clover bloom 
Is ready to lift his wings; 
I found him gathering honey: 
One of the common things; he stings. 


The bird is in the maple bough; 
e twigs me. I wonder what he brings. 
Ah, ah! he’s building his love a cottage: 
One of the common things; he sings, 


The poet sits by himself— 
What do you think he sings? 

ag wry e’s got no music, 
And his banjo’s got no strings. 


————».——— 

A man a hundred years old went to have a pair of 
shoesmade. Theshop-keeper suggested that he might 
not live to wear them out, when the old man retorted 
that he commenced this one hundred years a good deal 
stronger than he did the last one. 


—_—_~—_——_ 
An article you can always borrow-—trouble. 
—_—~—_—_ 


The young lady inhabitants of the island of Hinia, 
in the Mediterranean, are not allowed to marry till 
they bring up from the depths of the sea a certain 
number of sponges. Notwithstanding this sponging 
business, divers couples are united in in luble 
bonds every week. ___ 


Incredible as it may seem, many of the richest plant- 
ers in Jamaica live on coffee grounds. 


SSS ood 
Why is love like a Scotch plaid ?—Because it is all 
stuff, and often crossed. 
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~ A CENTURY AGO. 








